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7” Smithsonian Institution has a new 
exhibit. It is intricately wrought of old 
bones and gutta-percha and is based 
equally on fact and imagination. Its 
creators are proudly sure that it is a com- 
plete and accurate reproduction of the 
extinct dodo which died of stupidity some- 
time during the seventeenth century. Life 
on its Indian Ocean island was so safe and 
so easy that the dodo became defenseless, 
and with the arrival of settlers the birds 
were slaughtered by man and beast. 

The earth, the very ground under our 
feet, is filled with the record of vanished 
forms. Layer upon layer, round upon 
round, are laid the vestiges of animal life 
that once lived and populated the earth 
but which through weakness, through 
stupidity, through lack of ability to adjust 
themselves to changes in water, air, heat 
and cold, perished. But other forms have 
evolved, have moved into higher manifes- 
tations of life, have, like the nautilus, 
been prepared to leave “the past year’s 
dwelling for the new,” to recognize when 
a shell has been outgrown and a past has 
been low vaulted, and have had the ability 
and courage to build new temples. To the 
first type, a new era has always spelled 
death; to the second, a greater life. 

Man’s life has never been easy. It has 
never been static. It has been subject to 
inutations, to natural calamities, to man- 
made wars and persecutions. But now in 
the thinking of many people Man faces 
the greatest threat to his survival. For on 
August 6, 1945, the world moved into an- 
other new era, one to challenge all the 
powers of adaptability, carrying as it 
does the promise of an expansion into the 
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universe or a contraction into annihila- 
tion. 

Only the ignorant are today fearless. 
The wise are humble, baffled, and filled 
with a sense of urgency lest there perish 
not necessarily Man, who has often proved 
himself tough and ingenious, but those 
qualities of mind and spirit which mark 
his slow upward climb from primordial 
days. 

We need no confirmation other than 
that of our own hearts to know that 
we are a fear-ridden people. The non- 
intelligent admit their fear in their very 
denial of it, in their pitiful attempt to 
rebuild the old world in which they felt 
safe. But the intelligent recognize the 
causes for their fear and set about to re- 
move those causes. But above all, they 
nullify their fear with faith. In a time of 
denial they make their affirmation, and 
lest they be accused of being moral but 
ineffectual, they translate those affirma- 
tions into actions, their faith into faith 
with works. 


Tue imperative affirmation which needs 
to be made at this time is our own belief 
in the importance of clear and informed 
thinking which is the goal of education. 
It is by the act and nature of thought that 
man is distinguished from other animals, 
and individuals within the human race 
are distinguished one from another. For 
all, but particularly for those whose in- 
strument of thought has presumably been 
sharpened by the discipline of higher edu- 
cation, the times call not for evasion but 
for exactness, not for an emotional and 
subjective coloring of events but for a 
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realistic and logical interpretation of them. 
On the power of right thinking, Pascal 
has said in The Philosophers: 


Man is but a reed, the most feeble thing in 
nature. But he is a thinking reed 

dignity, then, consists of thought. Let us 
endeavor then to think well: this is the prin- 
ciple of morality. By space the universe en- 
compasses and swallows me up like an atom; 
by thought I comprehend the world. 


More and more in recent years, in this 
endeavor “to think well,” we have be- 
come increasingly conscious of the one- 
ness of mankind, and that for purposes of 
the common good, now even of the com- 
mon survival, mankind is not divisible 
into racial and national parts. We are 
groping toward the transcendental idea 
of the Unity of all things, believing with 
John Donne that “No man is an island 
entire of itself,” but that we are all “‘in- 
volved in mankind.” 


To BELIEVE that we are involved in man- 
kind commits us to the support of certain 
current issues — government loans to less 
fortunate nations, food for starving peo- 
ples, better relationships among races, 
the correction of economic injustices, the 
whole program of the United Nations, 
which is based on the idea of the oneness of 
mankind. 

So important is it to spread this belief 
that in the future the children in our 
schools should be required to learn not 
only that preamble to our great national 
document which begins, “We the People 
of the United States in order to form a 
more perfect union” but also the one 
which says, “We the people of the United 
Nations, determined to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war. . . 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, . . . and to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger 
freedom do hereby establish an 
international organization known as the 
United Nations.” 

Those of us who believe in the unlimited 
possibilities of directing men’s actions by 
influencing their minds (which we briefly 


call education) feel that there is no more 
important division of the United Nations 
than the Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural. To that phase we university women 
should give our whole-hearted attention, 
being prepared individually and through 
the program of the national AAUW to 
implement its purposes and functions. 


Bor it is not only education in interna- 
tional relations with which we need to 
concern ourselves; public education within 
our own country is facing one of the major 
crises in its history. The most acute of the 
critical factors is the shortage of teachers. 
Not enough young people of superior 
ability are going into teaching as a pro- 
fession, teachers who left the field for some 
form of war services are not returning, 
and those still in the classrooms are be- 
ginning to look longingly at greener and 
less rocky pastures. For they have dis- 
covered that the world is filled with things 
they can do and do well, and although 
some of them genuinely love the art of 
teaching they are finding too hard the 
actual or prospective burden of long hours, 
exacting schedules, low returns on the 
initial investment in preparation, and an 
uncertain economic future. 

There should be in every community 
a deliberate campaign to make teaching 
in its schools attractive. And making 
teaching attractive means more than rais- 
ing salaries. It means, also, the chance for 
a normal life, for social acceptance, for 
creative experiences to balance deadening 
routine, and the full dignity and status 
of a professional life. 

There is still another phase of education 
for which we should at this time feel a 
heightened responsibility, the most per- 
sonal and feasible of all, — the continued 
education of ourselves. For the slow proc- 
ess of learning is never done. It is easy to 
lose our zest for learning, to become in- 
different to the challenge of new ideas, 
to read and think below our maximum 
intellectual power. To the continued edu- 
cation of college women our Association 
is dedicated, and our very membership 
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in the AAUW is proof that we have in 
turn dedicated ourselves to this end. But 
a passive absorption of learning is not 
enough. A truly educated person should 
feel a definite and personal responsibility 
for evolving in his own thinking a pattern 
of the world as he wishes it to be. The test 
of the validity of his education is the ac- 
tive assistance he gives towards making 
this pattern an actuality. 


Waren the Persian poet grieved that he 
and his Love could not conspire with 
Fate “to grasp this sorry scheme of 
things entire,” his chronology of shatter- 
ing the world to bits and then remolding 
it nearer to his heart’s desire was that of 
purposeless dreaming. In the hard realism 
of our times, we know that to keep it from 
being shattered to bits we must remold it 
first through the power of the educated 
and moral intellect which is greater than 
even the power of the atom. 

One of the contributions which women 
have made to the history of culture is 
preservation. In the long evolution of 
society, generic Man has represented the 
forces of destruction, generic Woman of 
conservation. Women have more power 
than they have dreamed of. If their latent 
strength was once aroused and organized, 
they could accomplish miracles. They 
could even stop war. 

In the aggregate, there have been only 
three hundred years during which the 
world has been free of war. But this has 
been a man’s world. If women cared pas- 
sionately enough to consider the whole 
world their home and if women of all na- 
tions and races would unite, they could 
speak out boldly and say: “No more of 


this talk of World War ITI. Find another 
way to settle your differences. But we'll 
have no more talk of war. For in this 
Atomic Era we must live in peace if we 
would live at all.” 


Waar does all this have to do with the 
dodo? The dodo brought about its own 
extinction. Ceasing to exercise its wings 
in the far upper reaches of the air, it lost 
the use of those wings and became a 
groundling. Forgetting to look up and 
beyond, it became myopic and could not 
see stronger birds of prey swooping down 
upon it. Constantly feeding in lush lands, 
it grew fat and cumbersome. It became 
careless of its young. It neglected to sur- 
round its home with security. When in 
the natural scheme of things there seemed 
to be no good reason why it should con- 
tinue to breed others like itself, it ceased 
to be. 

But man has wrought too painfully and 
too greatly to be swept into oblivion. By 
that faculty which distinguishes him from 
lower animals he can survive destruction 
by even that which he himself has created. 
For reed though he be, he is a thinking 
reed, and through his intelligence, purified 
and clarified by the right educative forces, 
he can move on to higher planes. To that 
end we, as women charged with the preser- 
vation of culture and as educated people 
whose responsibilities are made greater 
through our privileges, stand committed. 

A condensation of an address delivered at the 
Biennial Conference of the Northeast Central Re- 
gion of the AAUW, Chicago, May 11, 1946. The 
author is Vice-President of the Southeast Central 
Region of the AAUW, and associate professor of 
English at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 





The Re-education of the German People 


By HELEN C. WHITE 
Member, U. S. Education Mission to Germany 


Wr; I was in Germany last summer, 
I heard a story of the wonderful 
exhibition of children’s books that was 
circulating through the American zone 
that may well be taken as the keynote 
to a discussion of German re-education. 

It seems that the librarian who planned 
that exhibition was so concerned at the 
dearth of modern constructive children’s 
books in Germany that she determined to 
secure as many examples as possible of the 
fine work being done in that field in other 
countries so as to bring them to the atten- 
tion of German educators and possible 
writers of children’s books. To that end 
she wrote for samples to a number of 
governments, including those of two coun- 
tries that had suffered grievously from 
German occupation. She was _ hardly 
surprised when she received flat refusals 
from these two with the added observation 
that their people had suffered too much at 
the hands of the Germans for them even to 
consider doing anything to help Germany. 

To both countries she wrote at once, 
saying that she did not blame them; she 
only wanted them to understand that it 
was because she wanted to see the present 
generation of German children brought up 
in the ways of peace and international 
friendship so that when they reached 
their strength they would not be a men- 
ace to their neighbors, that she had asked 
for help. The answer to both letters was 
the same, a prompt and large shipment of 
very beautiful children’s books. 

That story puts very well the approach 
of the American authorities in Washing- 
ton and in Germany to their task. The 
basic aim of our occupation of Germany 
is to do everything we can to convert 
Germany from a threat to the world’s 


peace to a good citizen who will deserve to 
be admitted to the fellowship of peace- 
loving peoples in the United Nations. 

That is not something we can accom- 
plish by fiat or by compulsion. It is not a 
matter of something we do to Germany 
but of something we persuade and help 
Germany to do to herself, and to keep on 
doing. It is a matter of education. 


Now anyone who knows much of the 
processes of education knows that it is 
neither a simple nor a speedy matter. 
Changes must be carefully considered not 
only in themselves but in their context of 
community life and value. The processes 
of change must penetrate very profoundly 
into the individual and social situation to 
be effective. That takes time. 

All this the American authorities who 
have to do with this problem very fully 
appreciate. Hence the decision of the War 
and State Departments last summer to 
send a mission of educators to the Ameri- 
can zone of Germany to survey and to 
evaluate the work that is being done by 
both German and American educational 
authorities. 

That mission was composed of experts 
in elementary, secondary, university, 
workers’ and adult education, in teacher 
training, in psychology and educational 
research, in youth activities. It was a 
group of experts to give an English 
teacher pause, but it was a very pleasant 
and stimulating group to work with, and 
the English teacher can testify that she 
had at least a chance to learn a great deal 
in a very short time. 

Nobody pretends that the month to 
which the professional commitments of 
this group limited the mission was any- 
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thing like ideal for the breadth and com- 
plexity of their task. But the War and 
State Departments in Washington and 
the officers of military government in Ber- 
lin saw to it that everything possible was 
done in the preliminary briefing to equip 
us for our mission. 


We LEFT Berlin under the escort of an 
admirably experienced and well informed 
young American educator who had fought 
his way into Germany and stayed to help 
with the reconstruction. With us went, 
also, as expert adviser and interpreter, a 
former member of the Prussian ministry 
of education who had given up a distin- 
guished career as an educational writer for 
his democratic convictions. 

At Wiesbaden, the capital of the Land 
(or state) of Greater Hesse, we divided 
into teams to visit elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, teacher-training institu- 
tions, universities, and so forth. 

Usually we of the university team be- 
gan our visit at each institution with a 
conference with the rector and some of the 
deans and senior members of the faculty. 
The formal report of conditions at the 
university soon yielded to a more in- 
formal, and so far as we could tell, quite 
candid answering of questions, and then 
presently asking of questions. Then there 
usually followed a more or less extended 
tour of the institution. 

In this way we went through a repre- 
sentative section of the three lander that 
comprise the American zone of Germany, 
Greater Hesse, Wiirttemberg-Baden, and 
Bavaria, the university team visiting the 
universities of Frankfurt, Marburg, Hei- 
delberg, Munich, and Erlangen, the Tech- 
nische Hochschulen of Darmstadt and 
Stuttgart, and the College of Agriculture 
at Hohenheim. Everywhere we were 
warmly welcomed by worried university 
officials anxious to tell their troubles to 
interested fellow professionals, and ex- 
tended every courtesy and facility for our 
inquiry. Although the universities were 
not always in session, we did have a 
chance to see some of them operating 


under great difficulties. And we had some 
chance to talk with students, though not 
so much as we would have liked. 

Perhaps the most important fact that 
emerged from our study was that it was 
not lack of education that caused the Ger- 
man tragedy. Germany had a very highly 
developed educational system, firmly en- 
trenched in German life, with standards 
and traditions in which the German peo- 
ple have taken great pride. Indeed, one of 
the most striking characteristics of the 
psychology of the educators with whom 
we talked on every level was their faith in 
what the German system of education had 
been before Hitler. 

The grounds of that faith are, I think, 
quite obvious. The scholarly attainments 
of the old Germany, the high degree of 
literacy, the excellent trade and technical 
training, are known and appreciated the 
world over. 


Bor from the point of view of a demo- 
cratic society, that old pre-Hitler educa- 
tion had very grave shortcomings, and it 
is not difficult to see a connection between 
those shortcomings and the national 
disaster. Basically, the old education was 
a caste education. It was based on the 
premise that there is a relatively small 
proportion of the population that is cap- 
able of intellectual training on the higher 
levels. It was judged very important to 
select that potential intellectual élite out 
of the mass of the population as early as 
possible in order that its training might be 
got under way. To this intellectual élite 
the German people looked not only for 
their specialists in the learned professions 
and research but for their religious and 
political and social leaders as well. 

The great mass of the people were to be 
trained in more limited and more spe- 
cialized vocations. Again, the choice had 
to be made early in order that the special- 
ized trade and vocational education might 
be as thorough as possible. From about 
ten years of age, the education of the aver- 
age German child flowed in very definite 
channels that would lead to a special call- 
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ing, and to a special place in society. 
Theoretically, intellectual capacity was 
the key to the process of selection. But in 
practice the relatively high cost of aca- 
demic education and the general outlook of 
the various social and vocational classes 
militated against any free play of natural 
selection. 


Acam, there is no question of the effi- 
ciency of the process, but acceptance of 
such a system is possible only on the basis 
of a general social attitude that is com- 
pletely alien to the democratic ponit of 
view. For the whole system is based on the 
idea that there are a small number of élite 
destined to be the leaders and that the 
great mass of the population are to be con- 
tent to be the followers. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with the traditional German respect 
for authority and the traditional German 
docility and concern for order, the result 
is a social system peculiarly suited to 
strong direction from the top. What could 
be done under the drive of the popular 
passions of excessive nationalism and 
militarism has been demonstrated. 


Tue dangers implicit in the caste basis of 
German education were recognized in 
Weimar days, and some real progress was 
made in their amelioration. Curiously 
enough, the Nazis too, in the confused 
early days of their movement, had at- 
tacked the caste system in education and 
had made certain tentatives of reform that 
were afterward betrayed. 

More than once in our criticisms of the 
German educational system and in our 
suggestions for reform, our mission came 
up sharply against the fact that the Ger- 
man educator had heard what we were 
saying before, from quarters which he was 
anxious to forget, and that acceptance of 
those changes had been the opening wedge 
for changes which neither he nor we would 
want to see repeated. 

For the Nazis not only took over the 
German educational system and made it 
the instrument of their program, but they 
proceeded to pervert and adulterate it to a 


degree that is difficult to comprehend. 
The result is apparent in the complaint 
met everywhere that students coming into 
the universities out of the Hitler-period 
schools are simply not prepared to do 
university work on the old level. 

The whole educational system suffered, 
too, from the insulation imposed by the 
Nazi regime, joined to the deliberate mis- 
information which was the staple of pub- 
lic propaganda, and heightened by the 
break in communications during the war. 
The result was that all through the Ger- 
man universities we found a desperate 
sense of professional isolation and a great 
hunger for knowledge of what was going 
on in the rest of the intellectual world. 


‘Lax defeat of Germany ended the Nazi 
system of direct propaganda that had so 
thoroughly vitiated the educational sys- 
tem. But it by no means eliminated the 
Nazis and their followers — or their text- 
books and educational materials — from 
the schools and universities. 

When our forces occupied Germany, 
they closed the educational institutions 
that were still undestroyed and forbade 
the opening of any schools until plans and 
personnel could be examined and ap- 
proved. This involved a gigantic task of 
scrutinizing and sifting, the famous proc- 
ess of denazification about which there 
has already been so much discussion. 
The need nobody denies. The mechanical 
character of the process to which we re- 
sorted is pretty generally conceded, too. 

But it was a more difficult business than 
is always recognized. There seems to be 
no question that some of the early mem- 
bers of the party were drawn by the prom- 
ises of reform, social and political and edu- 
cational, which the Nazis made in the 
beginning. And not all the people who, 
then or later, refused to join them were 
liberals. There were traditional national- 
ists and militarists who despised the party 
and all its works, and who held off as long 
as they could. 

But whatever is to be said for or against 
denazification as we conceived of it, there 
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can be no question of the seriousness with 
which we carried it through. The figures of 
teachers excluded tell their own story, the 
proportion dismissed varying with the 
district from 50 to 90 per cent. Every- 
where we met staff shortages. Everywhere 
we found teachers struggling to carry im- 
possible student loads,—as many as 
eighty-three students per teacher in 
the elementary schools of Bavaria, for 
instance. 


Tae figures on the age of teachers are 
equally disturbing. The average age of all 
the teachers in the schools of Greater 
Hesse at the time of their re-opening was 
fifty-two. When one thinks of the flood of 
anxious and eager young men pouring into 
the German universities, one could wish 
that there were a few more at least of 
younger instructors to bridge the gap 
between them and the men of another 
generation. 

For these are the men of another gener- 
ation. They are, many of them, the men of 
Weimar. Over and over again, we found 
that our German colleagues were thinking 
of the Weimar days as a sort of golden age 
to which they wished to get back. Many 
of these men had paid heavily for their 
loyalty to the liberalism of Weimar. But 
this is another day. They certainly do not 
have the authority of success with which 
to win the politically suspicious and dis- 
illusioned and confused younger genera- 
tion now pressing about them. 

When one thinks of the conditions of 
life in Germany today and the demands 
for reorientation and fresh adaptation 
that we are making of these. middle-aged 
to old men this winter, it is hard not to 
think of the young men who have been 
excluded by the process of denazification 
and to wonder if there is any way in which 
some at least of them might be retrained 
and put to work on probation under very 
close supervision. Some experiments have 
been tried in this direction, notably in the 
Bremen Enclave, and they might well be 
extended. 

Of course, there have been various 











schemes for emergency teacher training 
and recruiting. But there is always the 
problem of professional quality to be 
thought of. It does not help a new educa- 
tional approach if its supporters can be 
challenged on the grounds of professional 
competence. 

Some real progress is being made in 
widening the possible sources of teacher 
supply, often in the teeth of long-standing 
professional prejudices. For instance, 
more women are being used in elementary 
school teaching. Some die-hards fear a 
feminization of the lower grades; some re- 
formers, on the other hand, are making 
large assumptions as to the more pacific 
influence of the supposedly gentler sex. In 
the universities I visited, I could discover 
no danger of “the monstrous regiment of 
women.” But women are finding some 
places, especially in fields like language 
and literature and medicine. 

The denazification of school materials 
and books would seem an easier matter to 
handle than the denazification of teaching 
staffs, but under the conditions of German 
life today even that has its difficulties. 
From all reports, there was not much 
difficulty in finding out whether a text- 
book was dangerously nationalistic or 
militaristic or Nazi. The propaganda was 
pretty blatant. The difficulty is replace- 
ment in a situation where almost every- 
thing needed is wanting, — above all, 
paper, which is in almost catastrophic 
shortness of supply. 


Ox THE Clearly positive side of re-educa- 
tion there is undoubted progress being 
made, especially in the university world. 
German administrative authorities are 
quite aware of the dangers of over-speciali- 
zation, and they are taking practical steps 
to broaden the outlook of university stu- 
dents. To appreciate what they are actu- 
ally doing we need to remember that tra- 
ditionally when a German student reaches 
the university, most of his general educa- 
tion is behind him; he is seriously prepar- 
ing himself for his profession or his re- 
search specialty. And at the present 
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moment, like our veterans, most of the 
German students are in a great hurry to 
make up for lost time, and get ready to 
find their places in what they know is a 
much tighter and closer race than any- 
thing we can imagine. 

The considerable progress which the 
German universities have been able to 
make in this direction takes different 
forms in different institutions, of course. 
Every Tuesday the Forum Academicum at 
Frankfurt gives public lecture and dis- 
cussion meetings on “Deutschland, Eu- 
ropa und die Welt.” At Heidelberg one day 
a week is entirely devoted to general 
courses. The response is said to be excel- 
lent, the lecture halls being crowded to 
capacity. 

At Erlangen compulsory courses are 
prescribed with a more direct eye to the 
general re-orientation of students recov- 
ering from Nazi education. The coursés in 
critical thinking and in the principles of 
law and justice, for instance, are reported 
to be very popular. 

Marburg offered its students an admir- 
able international summer course this 
year. And plans are well advanced at 
Darmstadt to provide the engineer with 
the richer cultural and social orientation 
he will need if he is to take a greater 
responsibility for the whole society he 
serves. 


‘Las German student, especially the 
veteran, is cautious about anything that 
savors of political propaganda, all observ- 
ers agree. He knows that he has been de- 
ceived once, and he is confused enough 
about the world in which he finds himself. 
But he is pathetically eager to learn about 
the outside world, and to make contact 
with it. All the army and education offi- 
cers who have taken part in the work with 
youth groups report that German young 
people in general in the American zone are 
very eager indeed to learn about American 
life and interested in what they hear of 
democratic values and ways. 

Perhaps still more important, German 
youth at the university and in youth 


groups have become very much interested 
in the techniques of democratic action, in 
discussion groups, forums, and panels, 
which they have been encouraged to ex- 
plore. In all these ways real progress is 
being made, and deservedly, because of 
the patient and devoted work that our 
education officers and German helpers 
who have had some experience of life in 
England or America are putting into it. 


Bor a great deal remains to be done, if 
anything widespread or lasting is to be 
accomplished, Some of the things that 
need to be done are a matter of basic 
organization. Take, for instance, the prob- 
lem of too early specialization. Ten years 
old is much too early for making voca- 
tional choices. To extend the present basic 
grundschule from four to six years would 
postpone the basic vocational choice for 
two years at least and give all German 
children a longer period of common educa- 
tional experience. 

With the present crucial shortage of 
school plants, it is doubtless too much to 
ask that all the specialized courses into 
which students go from the grundschule be 
brought into one common plant, but the 
present segregation of students in differ- 
ent channels of training should be broken 
down by some organization of the different 
types of schools into larger administrative 
and social units and the provision of com- 
mon activities that will bring these young 
people together as potential citizens and 
human beings. And some common train- 
ing of their teachers would unquestion- 
ably help to bridge the present chasm 
between them. 

The system of trades education is too 
firmly grounded in German life to be 
basically altered, in all probability, and it 
has its undoubted advantages. But there 
is no reason why more in the way of gen- 
eral education should not be provided for 
the boy or girl apprentice even if this in- 
volves some sacrifice of the fine craftsman- 
ship that has been the glory of this system. 
It is hard, indeed, to see how Germany can 
ever become a functioning democracy 
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when the majority of her citizens receive 
so narrow and limited a training. 

In a different way the same principle of 
a broader orientation applies to the uni- 
versity. The traditional independence of 
the German university has often been 
envied by American professors, but there 
is no question that the closer relations of 
the great institutions of our country to the 
communities which support them have 
made them more responsive to the imme- 
diate needs of the world around them. 
The responsibility, for instance, which the 
American university takes for research in 
education at all levels, and for teacher 
training and through extension programs 
for public education at large, is something 
which the German university might well 
consider if it is to fulfill in a democratic 
society its traditional function of provid- 
ing leadership. 


Bor the development of a genuinely 
democratic system of education is a mat- 
ter of more than organization. It is, also, a 
matter of aim and method and spirit. It 
takes a broader view of the world’s interest 
to free a people from the clutches of na- 
tional obsessions; it takes a confidence in 
humanity in general and in one’s relation 
to it to free the individual from the fear 
and self-interest and arrogance of a caste 
or class. It takes the humility that results 
from a perception of one’s place in the 
universe and not just in a social hierarchy, 
and the confidence that springs from co- 
operation with others in wider usefulness, 
to give the average citizen the human 
poise that makes possible the free give 
and take of democratic life. These things 
cannot be mechanically accomplished by 
propaganda; it may be doubted whether, 
in any effective sense, they can be taught, 
but they can be caught by the infection of 
example, by the contagion of experience 
shared. 

We need to put more men and women 
into the teaching and advising job in 
Germany than we have yet thought of 
doing. One professor in a German uni- 
versity teaching and living in that com- 


munity will do more than any amount 
of indoctrination. The same is true of 
teacher training, of the training of youth 
groups and adult study and discussion 
groups. 

But the teachers we send to Germany 
must be the right men and women. They 
must be first-class professionals, for no- 
body else will command the respect of the 
Germans, who have a very high standard 
in such matters. They must know Ger- 
many and the Germans and the German 
language; they must appreciate the im- 
portance of what they are doing, not only 
for the Germans but for their own people 
as well. 


Ox THE other hand, no foreign importa- 
tion can ever be as effective for educa- 
tional innovation and reform as the native 
who has gone abroad and come back with 
a vision of what could be done in his own 
country. I have met young Germans like 
that already, men who caught their vision 
in a prisoner-of-war camp. 

“There is a student here,” said one of 
the university officials at Frankfurt when 
we had finished our preliminary confer- 
ence, “‘who is very anxious to see you. He 
has been at Wisconsin.” It was at Camp 
McCoy, in the PW camp there, that he 
came in touch with some of our professors, 
whose names he gave me for friendly re- 
membrance. I have not yet had time to 
find out what they did to or for that young 
man, but I can testify that it made a last- 
ing impression. And so of other young men 
who were reached by the education pro- 
grams in our camps. 

I came across quite a number of them 
who were working very enthusiastically 
in key positions, one at an American In- 
formation Center, another as rector of his 
university, another as a member of his 
land ministry of education, and another as 
a professor of English. Limited as it was, 
that effort to give some vision of American 
life has already borne very precious fruit. 

Everywhere we went in Germany we 
found a great eagerness for opportunities 
to send German students and teachers 
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over to America. Of course, there have 
been some pretty glowing pictures of the 
American scene painted in Germany re- 
cently. But I am quite sure that the real- 
ity as a reality will be sufficient to fire a 
new generation of German scholars and 
teachers to undertake what, in the last 
analysis, only they can do. 

But they must have help. Democracy 
is not a system that buds from despair or 
flourishes on misery. The bombs that laid 
waste blocks and blocks of German cities 
leveled a good many pretensions, but they 
also destroyed the tools of work. Bare 
hands are slow. And the dazed and be- 
wildered human animal finds that the 
daily struggle for the basic food and 
shelter leaves little of that overplus of 
imagination and energy that is indis- 
pensable to creative work. 

Even now, a year and a half later, pro- 
fessors complained of tiring after four or 
five hours’ work, and the number of stu- 
dents who collapse after their examina- 
tions is growing. The daily ration in our 
zone now — 1500 calories — will hardly 
suffice to stay the fall in body weight or 
the appalling spread of tuberculosis that 
is worrying our health authorities. It cer- 
tainly will not give the average man the 
extra strength needed to take a fresh view 
of his profession and to start a thorough- 
going reform in a situation which would 
tax anybody’s resources to meet the 
minimum. 


Awenican universities are finding the 
press of students difficult enough this fall. 
But not only do the German universities 
have the veterans, as we do, but 10 per 
cent of the places in the universities must 
very properly go to the DP’s, the sur- 
vivors of concentration camps and slave 
labor deportations, and some _ political 
fugitives from the ideological storm of our 
day. Then there are the Germans expelled 
from the north and the east, pressing in 
upon the universities as upon all the re- 
sources of a shrunken Germany. 

The problem of housing bedevils prac- 
tically all universities and educational 


institutions. In a town like Darmstadt it is 
hard to see where students can live unless 
they burrow under the rubble or pile into 
cellars. In Frankfurt, they must travel 
miles every day to find shelter outside the 
city. 

And even if the student is sheltered, 
there is still the problem of heat. The lack 
of coal is, like the lack of glass, one of the 
basic problems of the whole zone. At the 
University of Frankfurt, in a hall salvaged 
from the wreck of the main building, 
boards and cellophane have been used to 
close the high windows, and tables and 
benches jammed in so that the bodies of 
the students will warm each other a little. 
For the only heat will be from the fire- 
places. Even so, it will be warmer than 
the quite unheated room at home, and 
these students are better off than the 
students in the Technische Hochschule at 
Darmstadt who must sit on_ backless 
benches taking notes hour after hour on 
their knees. 

For there is much more lecturing in 
German universities even than before, for 
want of books. The young English pro- 
fessor at Munich told me that he was de- 
termined to change the too theoretical 
discussion of literature with which he had 
been familiar in German universities for 
the more realistic study of the text which 
he had found at the University of Cam- 
bridge where he had himself been a stu- 
dent before the war. But when he took up 
his new chair at Munich, he found that 
every single English and American book 
in the university library had been burned 
in the raids. 

And even the lectures are running into 
difficulties, for students are lucky if they 
can find a scrap of paper to take notes. 
Many are using the margins of news- 
papers, and newspapers are not too plenti- 
ful in Germany just now because of the 
same paralyzing paper shortage. 

These things would be hard enough to 
cope with if one could be sure that it was 
just for one winter more. But the future 
of a still divided and occupied Germany is 
as dim as ever. That the vocational choices 
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of young Germany should be guided with 
an eye to the future needs of their country 
is admitted by all. Some guesses can be 
made on the present outlook; for instance, 
not so many doctors and more engineers 
and architects, and more opportunity for 
women who must earn their own and 
others’ livings. But it is hard to be sure of 
very much when the economic basis of 
German life is so uncertain. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the young German will set to work with a 
will if he can see some future ahead, how- 
ever distant and hard to be won. This is a 
very difficult world for all young Euro- 
peans today, and the best assurance is not 
too sure. But young people do not usually 
ask for an easy job. Some prospect of 
fruitful usefulness is what they want, and 
the world would be already doomed in 
which that could be denied. 

In other words, the re-education of the 
German people is a very possible but a 
very considerable undertaking, far more 
than the American people have yet begun 
to face. It will take more attention than it 


has yet received from the American pub- 
lic, and it will cost more than we have yet 
thought of putting into it. It will mean 
more Americans in Germany than the 


present staff (at least double the present 
number was the judgment of the mission) ; 
it will mean provisions to bring Germans 
to America to get ready to work in Ger- 
many. It will mean more building ma- 
terials, coal, paper, glass, food, in Ger- 
many, and more books and educational 
materials. Some of the latter can be sent 
over now on an emergency basis by indi- 
viduals and organizations; but the need is 
too vast for private effort alone, and 
something more than emergency relief is 
involved. 


The longer we let opportunity slip, the 
longer it will take, and the more it will 
cost. But we should remember that the 
cost of one airplane carrier, to bring the 
old battleship measuring rod up to date, 
would go a long way on the program the 
Education Mission recommended, while 
it would only be the beginning of what we 
would have to spend if we failed to carry 
through what we have undertaken. 

For the teacher, there is always an- 
other consideration. It is a pity to see 
such human potentialities abused or 
wasted if there is a chance that they can 
be salvaged for the good of a very needy 
world. 





Will Economic Doors Opened to British Women 
in War Be Closed in Peace? 


By EtHet M. Jounson 


URING the First World War, English 

women thronged into industry. But 
after the close of that other war a large 
part of these women were replaced by 
men. Is history going to repeat itself in 
this respect? 

In World War II, practically all women 
in Britain who were free to work and_.able 
to do so were employed, or in the Auxil- 
liary Services. In addition to activities di- 
rectly connected with military action, 
British women undertook the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous kinds of employment 
— employment formerly considered work 
for men. Now that the fighting is over, 
how many of them will remain in Brit- 
ain’s labor force? What is the attitude of 
the women themselves with regard to re- 
taining their wartime gains? Are they 
more effectively organized than in the 
past and so in a position to make their 
wishes felt in case they desire to keep the 
industrial advances they have made? Are 
there other factors which affect the situa- 
tion and which may bring about a dif- 
ferent outcome, from that which followed 
the First World War? 

One factor which may help to influence 
the outcome is the increase in trade union 
membership among British women in in- 
dustry. In 1937, women members of trade 
unions in Great Britain numbered slightly 
over half a million. At the peak of wartime 
employment, in 1943, the number of 
women in trade unions was nearly two 
million (1,875,000). The most recent 
official figures, those for 1944, are 1,805,- 
000. Some further reduction in union 
membership among women is predicted 


now that the war is over and some 
women are returning to their homes, 
leaving because of marriage, or going back 
to former employment in occupations 
that are not organized. 

But even with these reductions, trade 
union membership among women shows a 
striking advance both in numbers and per 
cent over the prewar days. This is espe- 
cially noteworthy when compared with 
the situation after World War I, when 
trade union organization of women was 
still in its infancy. Through their trade 
union membership and through suffrage 
women are in a far stronger position to- 
day, both economically and _ politically, 
than in 1918. 


Ovner factors that have a bearing on 
employment opportunities for women are 
Great Britain’s commitments abroad and 
the troubled international scene which 
requires Britain to keep a considerable 
number of troops in Europe and in the 
Near and Far East. Less important, but 
still of some influence is the fact that of 
the men who have already been demobil- 
ized, some are taking advantage of the 
training courses provided by the govern- 
ment. This means that for the time being 
a number of men who would normally be 
in the labor market are not at present 
available for work. 

Added to this is the fact that Great 
Britain has a serious labor shortage and 
an urgent need to expand production for 
the foreign market as well as to meet some 
of the long-pent-up domestic demands. 
Not only is there a scarcity of labor at the 
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present time, there is indication that this 
scarcity will continue for an appreciable 
period. It would seem from this that the 
prospect for employment for women is 
excellent. In fact during the early part of 
the summer of 1946, the government sent 
out an appeal to women who had left 
their wartime jobs for their homes to re- 
turn to work. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
postwar demand for women workers is not 
necessarily in the new employments which 
they entered during the war. It is rather 
in some of the conventional occupations of 
women that the need is greatest. There is 
a demand for women in the textile indus- 
try, in shops and stores, in hospitals and 
similar institutions, and in the various 
forms of domestic service. The level of 
wages in these employments is appreciably 
below that in the war industries in which 
women were extensively employed. 


Tuer has been some advance in wages 
in these occupations since the prewar 
days. In the case of domestic service, the 


government has had an inquiry made with 
reference to improving conditions and has 
published a White Paper embodying 
recommendations looking to that end. It 
has in fact already acted upon the basic 
recommendations in the report and has 
set up this summer a National Institute 
of Houseworkers and an Advisory Coun- 
cil to help in providing training and in 
establishing standards for domestic serv- 
ice. Through the Wages Councils there 
has been a gradual lifting of the wage scale 
in many of the lower paid employments. 
Recently a new scale of wages and condi- 
tions of employment for domestic em- 
ployees in the mental health service has 
been adopted by the National Joint 
Council for the Staff of Hospitals and Al- 
lied Institutions in England and Wales. 
The Cripps report on the Cotton Textile 
Industry calls for higher wages and better 
working conditions in the various branches 
of this important woman-employing -in- 
dustry. 

This is all to the good. It does not, how- 


ever, answer the question, whether the 
broader economic opportunities opened to 
women during the war — opportunities 
not only for higher wages but for new 
types of employment and for more re- 
sponsible positions — will be continued 
in the postwar years. In individual cases 
where women have demonstrated excep- 
tional aptitude for certain types of work 
they will probably be kept on, at least 
during the present labor shortage. The 
government gave recognition to women 
in wartime appointments, and has con- 
tinued that policy in the postwar years. 
The major problem, so far as numbers 
are concerned, is that presented by private 
industry. Here the attitude of women 
themselves as expressed by their trade 
union organizations is one of the im- 
portant factors. 


I: THE postwar Conferences of Unions 
Catering for Women Workers give a true 
picture of the attitude of women in indus- 
try in Great Britain today, it would ap- 
pear that many women are determined to 
hold on to their wartime gains. At their 
conferences after the close of the war, there 
has been evident a spirit of militancy 
among the younger women. A new ferment 
had been working during the war years, 
when women carried the brunt of the in- 
dustrial load and a heavy part of the 
civilian defense as well. They had been 
performing responsible work for the na- 
tion and knew their own worth. 

This new attitude on the part of work- 
ing women is indicated by such statements 
as these, made at their public meetings: 
““We have demonstrated during the war 
that we can do good work, as responsible 
and as hazardous work as that performed 
by men. We do not ask for special privi- 
lege. We want equality in representation. 
We want to be treated as responsible indi- 
viduals. We want tangible results, not 
flowery words. We are through with being 
an appendage. We want to have a respon- 
sible part in the labor movement; to take 
part in policy making, and to cease being 
merely an advisory group.” 
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The chairman of the Conference of 
Unions Catering for Women Workers — 
Dame Ann Loughlin — referring to post- 
war work for women, said that women 
naturally would be reluctant to return 
from the well-paid jobs they had during 
the war to some of the traditional employ- 
ments for women, characterized by low 
wages and poor working conditions. 


‘Tas note was again stressed in the reso- 
lutions adopted at the Conference held in 
the summer of 1946: 


This Conference is of the opinion, that if 
women are to be induced to remain in employ- 
ment in the numbers deemed necessary during 
the postwar period, the welfare arrangements 
throughout industry must be brought up to 
the highest level attained during the war in 
the more favored industries. 


The Conference urged greatly improved 
wages and conditions of employment as a 
means of attracting and retaining women 
in the industries where they are most 
urgently needed. 

Dame Ann Loughlin in her address as 
chairman, although recognizing the gains 
that had been made, urged the need for 
stronger organization among women and a 
greater sense of responsibility on their 
part. “I think as women,” she said, “we 
have got to the stage in our development 
where we must stand on our own feet and 
not depend upon anyone. We must, as 
women, be strong enough to have a voice 
and shape the policy in our own unions; to 
have an equal share in the management of 
the branch and its administration in area 
and local councils, National Executives, 
and Committees, as well as the workshop 
level. It would be true to say;”’ she con- 
tinued, “that women are on the march, 
but not all women. If we as women are 
ever to get the measure of attention that 


women deserve we must be more articu- 
late.” 

There are still obstacles to be overcome 
before full economic equality has been 
achieved by women in Great Britain. 
Better facilities for training for the more 
responsible and better paid positions; re- 
moval of prejudices in industry and else- 
where; wider participation of women in 
trade unions, and especially in trade union 
policy making; appointment of women to 
career positions in the foreign service — 
these are some of the objectives for which 
the leaders of women in industry in Great 
Britain are working. Remarkable progress 
has been made during the past few dec- 
ades, especially during the war years. 
Much of this is permanent advance. 


Tovar with able leaders, with fairly 
strong trade union organization, a friendly 
government, a favorable labor market, the 
postwar employment picture for women is 
certainly encouraging. 

Nor is the progress by any means con- 
fined to industry. Opportunities for pro- 
fessional training which in the past have 
been closed to women are now open to 
them. The government is naming women 
to responsible posts in its ministries and 
on committees and commissions. It is even 
recognizing them in the diplomatic service. 
One by one the barriers of the past are 
falling down. Yes, the women in Great 
Britain are on the march. 

As special assistant to the U. S. Ambassador in 
London during two years of the war, Miss Johnson 
studied problems of industrial and social welfare, 
visiting mines, industrial establishments, and ord- 
nance factories in various parts of England, and 
keeping in touch with trade unions — especially 
those in which women were most largely represented. 


Before the war she was director of the U. S. Branch 
of the International Labor Office. 





A Lady from China Looks at Our Factories 


E SAT at table at 
the AAUW Club- 
house in Washington — 
three members of the 
staff and Miss Dju Yu- 
bao, factory inspector 
from Shanghai. Indus- 
trial safety was the subject that had 
brought her from China to the United 
States to study, but it was of art that we 
talked. “When I first came to your coun- 
try,” Miss Dju was saying in her quiet 
voice, “I was not comfortable in my 
mind. I did not know why. Then I found 
the trouble. In my country, everything 
speaks to the mind, — the curve of the 
roofs, the lines of a building, the form of 
articles of everyday use, all have a mean- 
ing. But here, these things did not mean 
anything to me. So I began to try to un- 
derstand. Now it is better: what I see here 
—your architecture and the forms of 
things I see — speaks to me a little, too.” 
But it was not to look at the outside of 
buildings or the forms of our products that 
Miss Dju had been spending a year in 
visiting American factories, talking with 
safety engineers, and studying labor regu- 
lations. China is on the brink of a great in- 
dustrial development, she believes. Much 
was lost during the war, and now, when 
the reconstruction of Chinese industry is 
getting under way, it is necessary to know 
the best practices for industrial safety and 
the welfare of workers. 

“How did you become interested in in- 
dustrial conditions?” someone asked — a 
natural question, for Miss Dju’s calm face 
suggests the school teacher rather than 
the factory executive. 

“That began a long time ago,” was the 
answer. “Early in my teens, the aunt of 


With the help of a grant from the 
AAUW Reconstruction Aid Fund, 
Dju Y u-bao has been observing safety 
and welfare practices in the United 
States that might be employed in the 
reconstruction of industry in China. 
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a friend took us to Tai 
Ho Lake for a holiday. 
That is on the outskirts 
of an industrial town 
about seventy miles from 
Shanghai. As the train 
came near the city, I saw 
many chimney stacks belching smoke. 
People told me they were factories. After 
we got off the train we saw children in 
groups on the street, looking so weary, 
their faces pale and anemic. They had no 
expression of youth and gaiety — so dif- 
ferent from the children I had played with 
in my home town. 

“*Who are they?’ I asked. ‘Child 
labor,’ I was told — children who followed 
their mothers or neighbors, working on 
silk filatures. 

“After I got home, that sight came to 
my mind repeatedly. I happened to pick 
up a poem of Kipling and I saw, ‘Do you 
hear the cry of children . . .” I shed tears 
by myself in my study. I did not even tell 
my mother, but I made up my mind that 
I must do something about such condi- 
tions.” 

What Dju Yu-bao did was to go back 
to that city, in 1918, as a primary school 
teacher. With the help of her church and 
the cooperation of a silk manufacturer, a 
settlement house was started, with clinic, 
nursery, a day school for the children of 
silk reelers, and a night school for women 
who worked in the mills. At first, it was 
the boys who came to the day school; 
most of the girls were at work in the fac- 
tories. But within six months the enroll- 
ment had changed from boys to girls. 

But Dju Yu-bao felt the need of a col- 
lege background as a basis for a sounder 
approach to the problems which interested 
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her so keenly. She enrolled in Ginling 
College, specializing in economics and 
labor problems. After receiving her degree 
in 1924, she conducted night schools for 
workers and organized industrial com- 
mittees, under the sponsorship of the 
YWCA, the National Christian Council, 
and her church. 

From 1927 to 1929, she studied in the 
United States at Peabody College in 
Nashville and at the New York School of 
Social Work. She visited factories in Eng- 
land, and in the summer of 1929 enrolled 
in the Geneva School of International 
Studies, keeping in close touch with the 
International Labor Office. 

“When I got home in 1929,” Miss Dju 
told us, “I joined the silk industry, work- 
ing with technicians and experts who were 
trying to improve silk. By introducing 
motion studies, we changed the machin- 
ery. By introducing a central boiling 
system, automatic stirrer, and other me- 
chanical devices, we got rid of child labor. 
Training was given to increase the skill of 
workers. We improved the working condi- 
tions by shortening working hours and 
introducing recess periods, which in- 
creased production and enabled the work- 
ers to double their wages.” 

For twelve years Miss Dju worked in 
Shanghai, first as factory inspector for 
health and safety conditions and later as 
chief of the welfare section. “‘Gradually 
there was a rise in standards in Shanghai,” 
Miss Dju said with quiet satisfaction. 
“Trade by trade, we made a steady drive, 
improving machine safety, provisions for 
industrial hygiene, and general working 
conditions.” 

With the outbreak of hostilities in 1937, 
many industries were moved inland, and 
on the invitation of manufacturers Miss 
Dju went to West China, supervising in- 
dustrial plants to improve working condi- 
tions, and teaching labor problems in one 
of the universities. 

“Better standards and more suitable 
installations followed the erection of hun- 
dreds of new plants,”” Miss Dju explained. 
“Still, ignorance of elementary principles 


led to abuse of machinery and wasteful 
operation. On the other hand, more and 
more employers in China were coming to 
realize that industrial safety and accident 
prevention are good business policy as well 
as humanitarian measures.” 

Believing that a strong industrial safety 
program must be developed to keep step 
with the rapid industrialization that was 
under way in China, Miss Dju decided to 
return to the United States to study the 
industrial safety movement here. 

“I was fortunate to come at a time 
when America is carrying on a very active 
program of safety,” she said. ““The Wom- 
en’s Bureau arranged visits for me to 
learn of the administrative work of the 
U. S. Department of Labor; then I trav- 
eled under the guidance of different state 
departments of labor and the federal re- 
gional offices. I visited 120 industrial 
plants in eleven states, besides social and 
educational agencies. I attended a month’s 
course in safety training given by the 
Greater New York Safety Council. It was 
a novelty in the records of the Council to 
have an oriental woman from China with 
the same interests as the supervisors and 
foremen of this country!” 

‘““What was your impression of Amer- 
ican factories?” we asked. 

“It was so amazing to see some of the 
ideal factories, with the workers so well 
dressed, highly decorated with cosmetics, 
sitting beside the beautifully guarded ma- 
chines, fully at ease, watching productions 
coming out as commodities ready to be 
distributed to consumers. Some plants had 
perfect working conditions, good house- 
keeping and proper layout of work area, 
with good lighting system, ventilators and 
humidifiers. Everything was in its place. 
Cool, light green color for walls gave 
workers a calm atmosphere. Everywhere 
cleanliness and good order, which makes 
employees respect the company and the 
factory. It assists in improving quality of 
products, efficiency and safety of workers, 
and uplifts their morale and pride. 

“Personal protective equipment was 
provided in most factories. Workers had 















to wear protective clothing against me- 
chanical and chemical hazards. I saw air 
controllers and vacuum cleaners widely 
used in order to keep the working place 
free from dust. Everywhere I saw the 
latest safety devices in use.” 

‘*But all our factories are not like that. 
You must have seen only the best!” some- 
one interrupted. 

“That was the purpose of my coming 
here, to seek the best and to take home the 
best — the new ideas, new methods and 
practices that can be put into practice in 
my country. It is not worth while to pay 
attention to what I cannot learn from. 
There are too many good things to see.” 

““What factories here interested you 
particularly?” 

“T have been particularly interested to 
visit the factories which have interests and 
branch plants in China. In the first place, 
I visited them for courtesy. Secondly, I 
visited them in order to form good rela- 
tionships and good will. And thirdly, I 
visited them to see their standard of work- 
ing conditions,” (here there was a canny 
twinkle in Miss Dju’s eyes) “‘so when I go 
back to China, if I see the working condi- 
tions of the branch plants there not satis- 
factory as to standards, I can say, ‘I have 
seen the fine conditions in your plants in 
U.S.A. Why is it different here?’” 


“How do you think the management. 


will respond to that?” we asked. 

“Oh, I will use tact!” — and now the 
twinkle came out in the open. “I never 
forget what I learned in the New York 
School of Social Work: use tact, get 
managers to work with you.” 

“Then you feel hopeful about what can 
be done in China?” 

“Of course China is an agricultural 
country, very young in industrial develop- 
ment. Physical improvement of industrial 
conditions depends on improvement of the 
economic conditions. Legislation and in- 
spection are still in the initial stage. But 
Chinese industrialists, stirred by war 
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needs and a sense of patriotism, have 
shown great initiative and capability for 
industrial development. There is a desire 
for better conditions of reconstruction and 
recovery. 

“T am going home to struggle with the 
idea of industrial safety and to participate 
in the program of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of China. This trip has given 
me new strength. I feel as if I had been 
reconverted. I shall go home with a new 
spirit, new ideas, new methods, and better 
suggestions for the development of my 
country. It is my earnest desire that I 
shall support my government to have 
better labor legislation and more efficient 
enforcement. I shall cooperate with the 
public and the private industrial agencies 
for the promotion of better industrial 
conditions. I shall work with labor for 
better understanding and recognition of 
their rights and their privileges in taking 
part in production. I shall give suggestions 
to the manufacturers for them to run the 
industries on a sound basis. I shall do my 
very best to utilize this valuable experi- 
ence and to start the movement of in- 
dustrial safety in China.” 

Somehow, we who listened caught the 
spirit of confidence in Miss Dju’s voice; 
we had no doubt of the influence her 
“tact” would exert. And we were proud 
that AAUW had contributed to that in- 
fluence, by giving Dju Yu-bao a grant of 
$1000 from the Reconstruction Aid Fund 
to help finance her visits in this country to 
factories and agencies concerned with 
labor problems. 

Sometimes we of a highly industrialized 
civilization must feel a sense of terrible 
responsibility as we see the inexorable ex- 
tension of the machine age to nations un- 
prepared to meet its problems. Through 
Dju Yu-bao we shall be able to help not 
only in the reconstruction of a war- 
ravaged country, but in its transition to 
new way of life. 


The United States National Commission 


for the 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 


The purpose. . 


. is to contribute to international peace and 


security by promoting cooperation among the nations through educa- 
tion, science and culture in order to further universal respect for 
justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for all without distinction of race, sex, 
language or religion, by the Charter of the United Nations. 

— UNESCO Constitution, Article I 


S$ THIS JOURNAL goes to press, the first 
General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization is being held in Par- 
is. Five delegates represent the United 
States: Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Benton heading the delegation; Ar- 
chibald MacLeish, poet and former Li- 
brarian of Congress; George D. Stoddard, 
President of the University of Illinois; 
Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor of Wash- 
ington University; Anne O’Hare Mce- 
Cormick of the New York Times. Alter- 
nates are: Chester Bowles, Public Ad- 
ministrator; Milton Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of Kansas State College; Charles S. 
Johnson, President-elect of Fisk Uni- 
versity; George N. Shuster, President of 
Hunter College; Anna Rosenberg of 
OWMR. 

Preparation for this first UNESCO 
meeting has been going on for many 
months, and AAUW may take pride in its 
part — direct and indirect —in laying 
the groundwork for UNESCO’s work. 
On the Preparatory Commission for 
UNESCO, the United States Delegate, 
with rank of minister, was Dr. Esther 
Caukin Brunauer. Dr. Brunauer held one 
of the Association’s fellowships in 1926-27, 
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and gained familiarity with the interna- 
tional field, and with the role of education 
in relation to international understanding 
during her service as AAUW Associate 
in International Education from 1927 
to 1944. In recent months, Dr. Brunauer 
has literally commuted between Washing- 
ton, London, and Paris. AAUW President 
Helen C. White was one of her technical 
consultants when the Preparatory Com- 
mission held its final session in London 
this past summer. The general recognition 
of the contributions made by these AAUW 
members brings a bit of reflected glory to 
each member of the Association. 

AAUW also has — and will continue 
to have —an opportunity to help in 
shaping and strengthening the earnestly 
desired “cooperation among the nations 
through education, science, and culture,” 
through the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. The Constitution 
of UNESCO recommends the establish- 
ment of a National Commission in each 
of the several member nations to serve as 
an advisory body to the official delegates 
to the conference of the Organization. 

The broadly representative character 
of the U. S. National Commission gives 
promise that the people of this country 
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will work through and with UNESCO to 
build the “defenses of peace” in the minds 
of men. 

Of the one hundred members of the 
Commission, fifty were representatives of 
national voluntary associations chosen by 
the Department of State for their interest 
in the aims of UNESCO. The Commission 
itself will select ten additional organiza- 
tions. Further, the Department of State 
was authorized to select “forty outstand- 
ing persons,” — officials of the national 
government, representatives of state and 
local governments, and fifteen chosen at 
large. The President of AAUW and the 
General Director are members of the Na- 
tional Commission, the former as one of 
the “forty outstanding persons” selected 
by the Department of State, the latter as 
the AAUW representative. 

The Commission elected as its chair- 
man, Milton Eisenhower. The General 
Director of AAUW was one of fifteen 
elected to the Executive Committee. 

The following excerpts from the notable 
address given at the opening session of the 
National Commission in September by 


the Honorable William Benton, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, set 
forth the role and functions of the Na- 
tional Commission as conceived by the 
Department of State: 


You are not only an unprecedented body 
but a body without precedent. Here you are, 
a national conference, but meeting in the Inter- 
national Conference room of the Department 
of State. You are made up in considerable part 
of representatives of national voluntary or- 
ganizations and yet you are created by the 
will of Congress and appointed by the Depart- 
ment of State. You give for the first time in our 
history a collective brain to the whole nervous 
system of American culture, science, education 
and means of communication. Everything 
that you may now do will establish a precedent. 
You will have the opportunity to insure that 
this Commission makes a distinctive place 
for itself in American life and in world culture. 
This is an unprecedented opportunity. 


Further, you are the potential instrument 
through which UNESCO acts in this country 
to win support for its program and to carry 
it forward. You are in touch with our schools 
and colleges, and with organized private groups 


throughout this country; it will be your task 
and your opportunity to bring these organiza- 
tions, and the tens of millions of individual 
human beings which comprise them, into ac- 
tive participation in the work of UNESCO. 
This is one of the greatest opportunities and 
the greatest challenges that educators and in- 
tellectual leaders of this or any other country 


could be offered. 


The world cannot find unity by seeking 
agreements merely in the political and eco- 
nomic spheres. The Constitution of UNESCO 
clearly recognizes this. In conclusion, I shall 
remind you of a line from its preamble: “a 
peace based exclusively upon the political and 
economic arrangements of governments would 
not be a peace which could secure the unani- 
mous, lasting and sincere support of the peo- 
ples of the world . . . the peace must there- 
fore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” 


UNESCO has been formed to prosecute 
this search for intellectual and moral solidarity 
in the minds of men. 


It is the mandate of this National Com- 
mission . . . to inspire and to assist all people 
in this country to construct in their own 
minds, and in the minds of their neighbors, this 
intellectual and moral solidarity. Only in this 
way can this Commission help to build the 
true defenses of peace. 


Not only did Congress authorize the 
Department of State to organize the Na- 
tional Commission but it gave the De- 
partment continuing responsibility for and 
to the National Commission. The De- 
partment, in other words, is ordered by 
law to listen to what the National Com- 
mission has to say. The Department is 
also authorized to provide the secretariat 
for the Commission. Mr. Charles A. 
Thomson is Executive Secretary of the 
National Commission with offices in the 
Department of State, Washington 25, 
D. C. AAUW branches can obtain from 
him at any time up-to-date information 
on the progress of UNESCO and sugges- 
tions as to what can be done locally to 
participate actively in the work of the 
National Commission. Suggestions con- 
cerning UNESCO, for the consideration 
of the National Commission, should be 
sent to the General Director of AAUW. 
You are expected to make hardheaded 
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proposals, urge them for this government, 
push them with UNESCO representatives, 
and publicize them through your channels 
of communication. 

It was the business of the National 
Commission at its first meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 23-26, 1946, 
to consider the nature and scope of the 
work of UNESCO in relationship to the 
first General Conference of UNESCO, 
scheduled for November 19, 1946. In this 
first meeting, the Commission undertook 
to develop priorities, — to advise where 
UNESCO’s funds and energies have the 
chance of making the greatest impact — 
and most speedily. 

General agreement was reached to urge 
the United States delegation to press for: 


A process of learning, teaching, and thinking 
together, so that the peoples of the world 
will come nearer.-to establishing international 
peace and security 

i’xchanges of students, teachers, books, artists, 
and scientists 

International conferences and treaties and con- 
ventions to help accomplish these ends, as 
the ILO has done for more than 25 years 

Rehabilitation in the educational, scientific, 


and cultural fields, in war-devastated coun- 
tries 

A world-wide war against illiteracy as a barrier 
to international understanding 

International agreements to end restrictive 
copyrights, censorship, etc. 

The removal of nationalistic “‘drumbeating” 
in history textbooks 


Agreement on the best methods of teaching, 
and on standards 


Pilot projects as demonstrations to the world 
of methods now found in certain schools, 
libraries, museums, and art centers 


A study of the causes of national misunder- 
standing 


If UNESCO is to be the key to interna- 
tional understanding, it must reach the 
people of the world now, in time to break 
down prejudices, and build up real un- 
derstanding. If it fails to do that, if 
it pays only lip-service or pen-service 
to the idea of “peoples speaking to peo- 
ples,’ UNESCO may turn out to be of 
little real value as an instrument of peace. 


In the spirit of that anxiety, the AAUW 
General Director, at the September mect- 
ing of the National Commission, offered 
the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted as expressing the number 
one priority: 


WueEREAs, consistent with the resolutions 
unanimously adopted by the UNESCO Prep- 
aratory Commission on July 12, 1946, and in 
view of reports at this conference, at the 
meetings of the Preparatory Commission, and 
by UNRRA and the American Press concern- 
ing the deplorable lack of facilities for the 
education of youth and adults in the war- 
devastated countries; the destruction of school 
buildings, libraries, museums and laboratories; 
the extreme shortage of books and other basic 
educational supplies and materials; and the 
urgent need of technical and professional as- 
sistance and counsel from the United States; 
and 

Recognizing the vital importance to the 
future peace of the world of rehabilitating not 
only the bodies but also the minds and spirits 
of those who have been subjected to the horrors 
of war and to the miseducation imposed by 
ruthless conquerors, 

Be it resolved that the National Commission 
for Educational, Cultural and Scientifie Co- 
operation go on record as urging UNESCO to 
place a high priority during 1947 upon projects 
for the rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
education in those countries devastated by 
war, and 

Be it further resolved that this Commission urge 
American agencies concerned with education 
to give serious consideration to ways and 
means whereby each may cooperate with the 
Commission for International Education Re- 
construction in rebuilding of educational fa- 
cilities in the war-torn lands to the end that 
educational opportunity may be made availa- 
ble to all people as the right of each individual 
and the basis for international understanding 
and world peace. 


The next meeting of the National Com- 
mission will be held in January 1947, 
when the United States Representatives 
to the first Conference of UNESCO will 
report on the extent to which the National 
Commission’s advice was followed, or 
what happened to alter the picture when 
the delegates of the twenty nations met 
in Paris in November 1946. 


Katuryn McHate 
General Director, AAUW 





TEXAS .... 


Whether To Go, And Whither 


Line Drawings by Catherine Neal 


T= branches look forward to the 
coming of April, when the national 
convention of the AAUW will be held in 
Dallas and Fort Worth with the Texas 
Division and its forty-five branches join- 
ing in the welcome. Diverse gateways 
open into Texas. If you fly, all our hills 
and plains, valleys and canyons will lie 
open to you under April skies of rare 
beauty. If you come by car or by bus and 
train, variety awaits you. 

Entering Texas from the west, from 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
you may choose El] Paso as your gateway. 
You may not remember that Coronado 
more than five hundred years ago could 
march northward by way of El Paso del 
Norte or that you are following the Old 
Southern Overland Mail Line of the ’fif- 
ties or that you will hear stories of the 
conquistadores who searched for the 
Seven Cities of Cibola, but you will be 
aware that picturesque Juarez is just 
across the bridge and that the tiers of the 
Texas city rise in bright sunlight against a 
natural backdrop of sculptural and stark 
desert beauty. 

Entering from the northwest by Ama- 
rillo, you will see oil fields, Panhandle 


Dr. Marcaret Lee WILEY, professor of English, 
East Texas State Teacher's College, is president 
of the AAUW Texas State Division. Her publica- 
tions include biography, as well as poems and 
articles. Miss CATHERINE NFAL, assistant professor 
of art at East State Teacher’s College, is a member 
of the Commerce Branch. 


* rages, 


By Margaret Lee Wiley 


wheat and cattle ranches, a land of mi- 
distances, wind, and _ sunshine, 
green pastures in springtime with yellow 
wildflowers. “‘ Like tarnished brass,” said 
a local ranchman, looking out from an 
escarpment across the plains. 

Several miles off the main highways and 
the railroads are the Palo Duro Canyons. 
The region is full of interest for paleontol- 
ogists and historians, and its significance 
is recognized in journals and in museums, 
notably the Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Museum on the campus of the West Texas 
State Teachers College. From the high 
plains Fort Worth and Dallas may be 
reached by way of either Lubbock and the 
South Plains or Wichita Falls and north- 
central Texas. 

From St. Louis you may come into the 
state by the railroad center Denison, 
where travelers by train separate for Fort 
Worth and Dallas; but whichever direc- 
tion you take, you will enter a region of 
Texas which is swiftly becoming indus- 
trialized. This part of Texas is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from a few other states 
where agriculture is yielding place to in- 
dustry. Farm houses are being moved into 
towns or are being rented to city workers 
who leave the fields untilled. In many 
fields the autumn rains drenched the cot- 
ton in full-open bolls which were still un- 
picked early in November. The country- 
side is changing face as the cultivated 
fields go back to grass, but with the scarred 
furrows still showing through, the changed 
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economy looks to the traveler like neglect. 

If you enter the state from the north- 
east by Texarkana, you will see signs of 
lumber among other industries and will 
travel the road that may someday be 
known as the Big Bend Trail, for it will 
lead across the state to the mountains of 
the Big Bend country and the Rio Grande. 


Eqvestrien Stabe of Robert F lee 
Retert F Lee Pork 


Dolles, Tesas 


If you come into Texas from the east, 
leaving Louisiana at Shreveport, you may 
drive to Dallas through flourishing Texas 
oil towns and may find it pleasant to stop 
in Marshall, still reminiscent of the Old 
South, though its unique charm comes 
from a successful reconciliation of planta- 


tion manners with modern business. The 
bayou country and a Texas city with 
shipping, cotton, chemical, oil, and lum- 
ber industries are for those who will come 
to the convention by Houston and Beau- 
mont. 

Texas members of AAUW also will 
travel these roadways to Dallas and Fort 
Worth and will be joined by South Texans 
—from the Rio Grande Valley and the 
citrus fruit orchards, from Corpus Christi 
with its deep-water ship channel, from 
seaport Galveston with its protecting sea- 
wall, and from San Antonio, the “‘ Alamo 
City,” with its missions and the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace. The diversity of Texas 
converges in Dallas and Fort Worth, 
which are only thirty miles apart and 
which comprise the largest center of pop- 
ulation in the state. 

Accessibility of Dallas and Fort Worth 
to the Southwest, density of population, 
availability of wealth beyond the satisfac- 


tion of immediate material needs, and 
creative interests of long standing have 
made possible entertainment in the two 
cities which is enjoyed by men and women 
from all over the Southwest. 

From all Texas and from other states 
they come to Dallas for the annual Metro- 
politan Opera season. To both cities come 
visitors for concerts, drama, and ballet. 
Auditoriums that will be used for AAUW 
sessions have been used for many concerts 
and dramas: the McFarlin Auditorium on 
the Southern Methodist University cam- 
pus in Dallas and the Will Rogers Me- 
morial Auditorium in Fort Worth. 

The world’s greatest writers and lectur- 
ers appear, bookstores flourish, book re- 
view sections and art criticism are popular 
in local Sunday papers. The Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Antal Dorati, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
and the Hall of State have lent a per- 
manence to cultural interests in Dallas, as 
the Botanic Garden and the Ruth Her- 
barium in Trinity Park have lent per- 
manence in Fort Worth. Visitors in April 
will enjoy the drives and trails through the 
natural forest of Trinity Park with its 
lawns, springs, and lagoons, 


————— 
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In each of the convention cities is lo- 
cated an institutional member of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women: 
the Southern Methodist University in 
Dallas and the Texas Christian University 
in Fort Worth. Less than forty miles away 
is the nation’s largest residential college 
for women, the Texas State College for 
Women, where an AAUW international 
study grantee from Greece is now a stu- 
dent. On the campus, the Little-Chapel- 














in-the-Woods was built as an original 
creation in regional art; and annual pro- 
grams in creative writing are widely at- 
tended by writers of national reputation. 
In the same town of Denton is the largest 
Texas State Teachers College. 

In the state capital, less than two hun- 
dred fifty miles from the convention cities, 
is the University of Texas with its notable 
rare-book collections and the Garcia 
Library. There are a number of colleges 
and universities in the area, among them 
Our Lady of the Lake College, Incarnate 
Word College, and Baylor University 
with its Browning 
collection. Several 
colleges and univer- a. 
sities have reached t-\ 
beyond the state 
border to maintain 
summer teaching 
and cultural centers 
in Mexico — the 
Texas State College 
for Women, Trinity 
University, and the 
Sam Houston State 
Teachers College. 

Perpetuating the 
slogan, “The culti- 
vated mind is the 
guardian genius of 
democracy,” 'Tex- 
ans have main- 
tained a large num- 
ber of senior col- 
leges, to mention all 
of which would ex- 
tend beyond the limits of this short article, 
denominational colleges and state: the 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College for women, 
the Texas Technological College, the 
Medical College, the College of Mines and 
Metallurgy, the College of Arts and Indus- 
tries, and the regional teachers colleges. 

Wide interest in science, literature, 
philosophy, and the arts is manifest in 
societies where men and women meet for 
discussion, as in the Academy of Science, 
the Archaeological and Paleontological 
Society, the Conference of College Teach- 
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ers of English, the Fine Arts Association, 
the Folklore Society, the Geographic 
Society, the State Historical Society, the 
West Texas Historical and Scientific Soci- 
ety, the Panhandle-Plains Historical So- 
ciety, the Texas Institute of Letters, the 
Philosophical Society, and the Poetry 
Society of Texas. 

The arts and philosophy in Texas 
spring from the simultaneity of diverse 
cultures. Texas is at the same time within 
the southern bounds of Anglo-America 
and on the northern border of Latin 
America. To some Texans London and 
Plymouth, Paris 
and Calais seem 
nearer Texas than 

4 Mexico City and 

ul \E a Juarez. To others, 
(i . Latin America is 
(4 2.* just across the Rio 
ete: Grande. It is not 
accidental that 
Wedgewood and 
Haviland and 
Mexican blown 
glass and ham- 
mered tin are all 
in Texas houses. 
The six or seven 
flags that flew over 
Texas have been 
chronicled by years, 
but the various cul- 
tures in Texas can- 
not be catalogued 
in temporal layers. 

Dallas and Fort 
Worth are within the flower belt of the 
bluebonnet, the state flower of Texas and 
one of some four thousand native flowers 
that thrive in Texas.soil. It flourishes on 
hills and prairies in North Central, Cen- 
tral, and Southwest Texas and is seen in 
gardens as far north as the Texas Pan- 
handle. 

Fields of bluebonnets far surpass bou- 
quets in beauty, particularly when red 
poppies have been broadcast among them 
as they bloomed in former days on the 
campus of the state university, or as they 
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are often seen with the gray and rose of 
the Indian paint brush in the fields. 

The small bonnet-shaped flower, blue 
touched with red and white, is grouped in 


pyramidal clusters with the tip holding in* 


bud long after the lower flowers have 
opened. April is the month for Texas 
bluebonnets. Most of the redbud will have 
bloomed in March, but dogwood should 
be blooming in East Texas during April, 
equaled in beauty only by the magnolia 
among the flowering shrubs of the forest 
belt. To the desert belong the century 
plant, the yucca, the bear grass, the 
Spanish dagger, and the cactus, but they 
are seen in gardens in almost any section 
of the state. 

Diverse Texas has a variable climate. 
It has become almost proverbial that he 
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who sows in Texas has no confidence that 
he will ever reap, for rains do not fall in 
seasonable regularity. Sunshine may bathe 
Fort Worth and Dallas during the con- 
vention, but it is prudent to have rain 
clothes in the traveling bag. 

Although the three-piece spring suit 
worn on the journey may be comfortable 
during early April, especially with air 
conditioning generally used, the likeli- 
hood of summer days in April argues for 
the blouse and skirt or the crépe frock. 
As the train approaches the station in 
Texas and the porter takes the luggage, 
the traveler looks out the window, picks 
up her coat, lays it across her arm, and 
says to a fellow-passenger, “One never 
knows what to expect in Texas.” 


“Fort Wortl, Tewas 





Meeting Needs in Higher Education 


The Student Deluge 


The 1946 student is being currently de- 
fined as “an otherwise qualified individual 
who has a place to live and can find some- 
one to teach him.” Hence there is more 
than statistical interest in this year’s re- 
port of an all-time record enrollment of 
two million students in the institutions of 
American higher education. 

These institutions, almost without ex- 
ception, have individual enrollment in- 
creases varying from 10 to 500 per cent. 
New York University’s enrollment figure, 
jumping from last year’s 47,000 students 
to an estimated total of 55,000 this year, 
is unprecedented for any American uni- 
versity. We seem to be entering upon a 
new plateau in higher education, where 
within a decade the previous peacetime 
high of 1,500,000 college students is likely 
to go to a 3,000,000 enrollment. 

The public press has commended aca- 
demic leaders in various states and institu- 
tions for their enterprise and ingenuity in 
coping with the present student deluge. 
But, as the press points out, it is “one 
thing to provide emergency facilities, and 
quite another to expect the colleges to do 
work of pre-war quality.” 

This fact should spur on educational 
groups, among them the AAUW, to find 
ways to alleviate elements on the liability 
side, such as crowded campus living. Hap- 
pily, an excellent example is at hand. 


Kansas Housing Campaign 

The Kansas Division of the American 
Association of University Women, through 
its Student Housing Committee, has com- 
piled information in a bulletin, “ Facts and 
Figures on Housing Conditions in Kansas 
State Schools,” concerning the serious in- 


adequacies of student living quarters in 
the state schools of Kansas. The informa- 
tion is being circulated by the AAUW and 
other organizations having membership 
in the Kansas Council of Women. The 
Council, organized thirty-five years ago 
for united action among women of the 
state on issues designed to promote the 
public welfare, seeks in this present pro- 
gram “financial support from the state 
for adequate housing of college students 
as a part of the provisions made in state- 
supported institutions of higher learning 
for effective educational opportunity of 
Kansas youth.” 

This is not a new interest for the Coun- 
cil. One of its first projects was securing 
a residence hall for women at each of the 
state institutions of higher learning, thus 
assuring desirable living conditions to 
many college women through the years. 

As the president of the Kansas Division 
of AAUW says of the national Associa- 
tion, “The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women has had as one of its 
objectives the adequate housing of col- 
lege students from the beginning of its 
organization in 1882. It is gne of the 
major considerations of the Committee 
on Membership and Maintaining Stand- 
ards in determining the eligibility of col- 
leges for membership in the Association.” 


Student Distribution 


Voluntary educational organizations 
can assist also with the problem of student 
distribution by getting and publicizing 
current information on institutional ac- 
commodations. Data assembled by the 
U.S. Office of Education indicate that 
some institutions still have unused class- 
room and housing facilities. This is impor- 
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tant to know, as enrollments this fall have 
by no means reached the peak that will 
result from veterans’ education, author- 
ities point out. 


For their long-range planning, educators 
visualize the present freshman class load 
passing on into the sophomore year but 
matched by an equally large freshman 
class in 1947-48; the “bulge” to reach 
the junior year in 1948-49 and the senior 
year in 1949-50. To accommodate the 
shift, institutional plans will need con- 
tinual revision. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, through the cooperation of smaller 
colleges in Pennsylvania, placed its fresh- 
men in some twenty of these institutions 
with the understanding that they would 
be accepted on the Pennsylvania State 
campus upon the satisfactory completion 
of two semesters’ work, or, if they prefer, 
remain in the college to which they had 
been assigned. All these colleges were care- 
fully examined in advance as to facilities, 
teaching personnel, laboratory equipment, 
academic standing, and scope of instruc- 
tion. Of more than 7,000 applicants, only 
one refused to consider enrolling at an- 
other college. 


Minnesota is seeking full utilization of 
the facilities of all institutions of higher 
learning in the state through a process of 
joint registration. The plan enables stu- 
dents to make certain that their program 
in the first and second years in one institu- 
tion will conform to curricular require- 
ments of another college to which they 
expect to transfer later. 


The Indiana Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation similarly seeks to solve enrollment 
problems through a program of coopera- 
tive action by Indiana’s thirty-three col- 
leges and universities. 


Such plans seem a safeguard against the 
danger of assembly-line teaching, feared 
as a current threat to higher education. 
Additional deans and counselors have 
been sought also, in institutions with in- 
creased enrollments, in order to aid the 
individual student on academic, voca- 
tional and personal problems. 


Services of Women’s Colleges 

The women’s colleges too are aiding in 
veteran enrollment, by making their class- 
room, laboratory, and library facilities 
available to veterans resident in the vicin- 
ity. Some social functions are arranged 
for the men and women students; in a few 
colleges they share the dining-room or 
cafeteria; the general pattern, however, 
is not that of coeducation. Veterans classes 
are held usually in the late afternoon and 
evening. Special deans or coordinators of 
the men’s divisions have been appointed. 

The women’s colleges are making these 
provisions for men students, believing 
that educational institutions should be of 
service to the entire community, in ac- 
cordance with current needs. Rockford 
College, which celebrates the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the granting of its 
charter in February, has today fifty young 
men beginning their studies at the college. 

When Anna Peck Sill wrote in her 
diary, ““Today commenced school, and 
laid the foundation of Rockford Female 
Seminary. Opened with fifty-three schol- 
ars. O Lord, fit me for my work and glorify 
Thyself thereby,” she may have envi- 
sioned an institution of higher learning for 
women, but she could not have dreamed 
of the widening influence of the Rockford 
College of the present day. 

For appreciation of the ways of reaching 
out into the community practised by mod- 
ern colleges, illustrations from Rockford 
are very apt. Lecture and concert series 
given at the college are open to the public; 
visiting poets, scientists, authors and 
other distinguished men and women who 
come as visiting professors to the campus 
also give of their time and talents to city 
organizations. 

For twenty-seven years Rockford Col- 
lege has had an adult education center 
with late afternoon and evening classes 
open to both men and women. This fall 
more than 300 are enrolled in the 26 
courses offered. Fourteen of these courses 
are given with or without credit from the 
College; 12 courses are offered on the col- 
lege campus by the University of Illinois 
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extension division in cooperation with 
Rockford. 

There is a speech clinic, sponsored by 
the college in cooperation with the Illinois 
Division of Services for Crippled Children, 
which offers re-education to handicapped 
children and training for college students 
who wish to become teachers in or directors 
of such clinics. 

A vocational counseling service is open 
to Rockford College students and to men 
and women of the community. 

Another community service of Rock- 
ford College is the “earn and learn” pro- 
gram leading to the degree of bachelor of 
science in mechanical engineering. Rock- 
ford College, together with the Cooperat- 
ing Council of the city of Rockford and the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, offers 
courses for two years’ work on the Rock- 
ford College campus and two years’ work 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology in 
Chicago, with alternating semesters of 
actual work in Rockford industrial plants. 
The entire program covers five years. 
Heads of industrial plants in Rockford are 
enthusiastically cooperating in the en- 
gineering program. 


Educating for Tomorrow 


Another “hundred-year-old”’ among 
the women’s colleges, MacMurray, at 
Jacksonville, Illinois, celebrated its cen- 
tennial in October. The start of its second 
century was heralded primarily as the be- 
ginning of an ever-growing and greater 
period of service. 

One of the program features at the Mac- 
Murray centennial was a panel discussion 
on higher education for women, in which 
Dr. Kathryn McHale participated. Two 
of the interesting questions raised by the 
panel were: “What are the common ob- 
jectives of both sexes in a college educa- 
tion and how can they best be attained?” 
and “In what ways should women’s edu- 
cation be different from that of men?” 

A new bulletin of Pennsylvania College 
for Women, entitled “Educating for To- 
morrow,” treats these very questions. 
Concerning the common objectives of 


both sexes in a college education, the bul- 
letin enumerates three life functions which 
every mature person must perform; these 
are vocational, personal and civic in 
character. 

As these functions are interpreted, the 
vocational means preparation for earning 
a living through a type of occupation best 
suited to the personality, aptitude, and 
education of the person concerned. This 
involves continued guidance. The personal 
function or objective is understood as in- 
cluding that range of activities and in- 
terests, beginning with health and con- 
tinuing through to the numerous creative 
arts, which enrich the life of the individual. 
The civic function is the development of a 
concern for the well-being of others — 
particularly crucial in a democratic so- 
ciety, whose effectiveness is dependent 
upon the integrity and responsibility of 
the individual citizen. 

Education for occupational purposes, it 
is further stated, for both men and women, 
should be broad, in most cases, rather than 
narrow, and provide for vocational mo- 
bility. This latter point is held to be par- 
ticularly significant in the case of women, 
“whose vocational commitments are nec- 
essarily less definite and more changing 
than in the case of men.” 

Continuing with a thinking-through of 
the ways in which women’s education 
should be different from that of men, the 
bulletin offers: 


It still remains true that the major share of 
family responsibility is borne by women, and 
that most women find their careers in the 
home. This involves responsibility for the up- 
keep of the home, for the care of finances, for 
the rearing of children and for an increasing 
number of outside obligations. No college for 
women can pretend to offer a complete educa- 
tion unless it prepares young women for the 
many and varied opportunities which they 
now share with men and also for those areas 
still predominantly feminine in character. 


Regarding the subject of education for 
living and the job, the Pennsylvania bul- 
letin sets forth the necessity for fuller 
recognition of the organic relationship 
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which exists between the “academic” and 
cultural on one hand and the contempo- 
rary and vocational on the other. A re- 
construction of the entire curriculum is 
needed in terms of an interpretation of 
liberal education viewing these emphases 
“as two aspects of a common educational 
matrix rather than as separate, and often 
conflicting, forms of education.” 


Emphasis on General Education 


An increasing number of educators are 
thinking along this very line, namely, 
that since general education and special- 
ized education are two aspects of the same 
college process, “they should go hand in 
hand from the freshman through the se- 
nior year.” They are critical therefore of 
the new college programs that call for con- 
centration upon general education in the 
first two years. 

It is, however, only upon the methods 
of providing for general education that 
there is any considerable divergence 
among educators in higher education to- 
day. It is quite safe to say that curriculum 
committees in most institutions are fairly 
well agreed upon the importance in a 
democracy of a general education for all. 
This conviction, be it noted, has been 
held continuously by the AAUW. In fact, 
the Association’s requirement of a back- 
ground of general education in all approved 
degrees was maintained during both the 
great wave of interest in vocational train- 
ing that dominated American education 
following the first World War and through 
the years of World War II when again 
the values of general education were 
questioned. 

So-called “basic courses” are one of the 
newer means of providing for general 
education. In many institutions, a basic 
course is being required in each of several 
large areas of learning. Some institutions 
regard these areas broadly as three, — 
science, social science, and humanities. 
What these and similar designations en- 
compass is explained, of course, by each 
institution. Mount Holyoke, for example, 
announcing a new curriculum to go into 


effect September 1947, sets forth a new 

grouping of subjects into four principal 

divisions, namely — 

1. The literatures and arts — for standards of 
taste and judgment and for experience with 
living. 

. History, philosophy, religion — for human 


experience in perspective and for inter- 
pretation. 


. Economics, sociology, political science, and 
psychology — for understanding social in- 
stitutions and processes. 


. Mathematics and the natural sciences — 
for practice in concrete and logical thinking 
and in observation. 

In addition to these groups, the great 
majority of students will be required to 
study the fundamentals of reading and 
writing, and of personal and community 
health. 

Basic courses differ from the widely 
established “introductory courses” in 
that they are planned for the general stu- 
dent who may never continue in those 
subjects and their aim is to provide a 
vital relationship between the subjects 
and the student’s own life and thought. 
The old introductory courses often failed 
as a means of fulfilling the desired end of 
general education, it is contended, since 
they were introductory only to other 
courses which in the main the students 
never took. 

These basic courses are not encyclopedic 
either, as the early survey courses — 
which dominated the general education 
movement for a long time — were apt to 
be. The new basic courses are selective 
rather than inclusive and are planned to 
furnish not only the knowledge that man 
in a free society should have but also to 
motivate the individual to appropriate ac- 
tion in that society, in other words, to an 
acceptance of his personal responsibility. 
“We are not put into this world to sit still 
and know,” said one educational leader, 
“we are put here to act.” 


Experimental Courses 


Several current courses at Vassar Col- 
lege are an outcome of debate last year, 
among students as well as faculty, on the 
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educational policies of the college. A stu- 
dent summarized the needs the students 
felt: 


They wanted a more realistic curriculum in 
relation to the world for which they were being 
equipped. They asked for wider correlation so 
that the interrelationships of fields of knowl- 
edge would be clear; they asked for interde- 
partmental courses based not on fields of 
knowledge but on fields of activity, where 
knowledge was seen in action. They wanted 
the contemporary significance of the past 
emphasized. 


“Today’s Cities” is the title of a frankly 
experimental course, which takes the full 
time of a student in her third term, a 
course whose theme is technology and 
democracy in a city. It is focused on to- 
day’s dominant culture, and involves six 
teachers from five departments and fre- 
quent field trips. The theme is treated 
from the points of view of physics, social 
sciences (economics, political science, so- 
ciology), psychology and the arts, es- 
pecially English. 

The faculty, as the chairman of the 
course is pleased to point out — 


used what progressive education has taught 
about individual needs of students, what 
traditional academic thoroughness has taught 


about approaching subjects, and what experi- 
ence with communities has taught about the 
interaction of people, institutions and subjects. 


From their study of today’s cities, stu- 
dents can later extend the principles they 
learn to a national and international scale, 
and approach larger and more remote sit- 
uations with some understanding of the 
toughness of the problem. Without such 
approach, the chairman believes, “they 
are almost sure to be verbally glib about 
the world order they read of and discuss.” 

Some of the other course experiments 
at Vassar, which are to be described in the 
alumnae magazine, are “The Tennessee 
Valley Authority,” the study of a region 
and regional planning, which involves five 
departments and a two-weeks’ bus trip 
to the Valley; and “Freedom Seminar,” 
wherein a faculty economist, philosopher, 
and psychologist explore with twenty sen- 
iors the concept of freedom in the western 
world. 

. Hewen M. Hosp 
AAUW Associate in Higher Education 
Nore: The resolution on teacher-recruitment, 
quoted in this column in the Fall Journa. 
(page 21), was attributed to the Chautauqua 
conference through an error in copy-editing. 


This excellent resolution came from the Ameri- 
can Council meeting. 


Schools — First Claim on the Public Conscience 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS are the schools of all the people. 
What our democracy provides as a common education for every 


man’s child is the foundation on which the security of American 
life depends. 

The basic attitudes of mature citizens are profoundly influenced 
by the personal and educational guidance for which teachers and 
schools are responsible. 

The social imperatives of education are clear. They give teaching 
a first claim on generous public support and confidence. 

The American Association of University Women therefore ex- 
presses its deep and urgent concern for the status of the American 
teacher and for the future of the teaching profession, and its con- 
sidered conviction that the status and civic prestige of teachers 
have first call on the public conscience and on public funds. 


— Declaration of the Board of Directors 
American Association of University Women 
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What Country — ? 


What country had in 1940 twice as many 
adults who had never gone to school at all 
as it had students in institutions of higher 
learning? 

Which world power had to reject 676,000 
young men for service in World War II 
because of mental or educational deficiency? 


Which country in World War IT had 350,000 
young men of military draft age who had to 
sign their names with a cross (x) thus? 


In which country with high mechanical 
“know how” were there ten million citizens 
who were functionally illiterate in 1940? 
(Functionally illiterate means being able to 
read but not able to interpret what is read 
well enough to follow simple directions.) 


Don’t look on page 500 for the answers. 
Look among your own worst fears, for the 
answer to all these questions is — THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, that 
land of every man’s dreams, that land of 
opportunity to which our ancestors came, 
full of hope and ideals for a country that 
should give to each citizen a chance to 
realize his highest development. 

Some of the figures quoted are the re- 
sult of the careful studies made for the 
1940 census; others were uncovered by the 
war emergency; all make us bow with 
shame! 

Can our country’s voice be heard to- 
ward peace and freedom if it is the voice 
of a high school freshman? (The average 
education of citizens twenty years of age 
is ninth grade.) Can our signature on 
documents of state be respected when it 
represents the crosses of hundreds of 
thousands of illiterates? Must we have 
more arguments such as these before we 
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see clearly that states must work together 
to raise the level of education in all areas 
at least to a minimum high enough to 
provide for adequate citizen participation 
in our democracy? We are citizens of the 
United States of America, not of Califor- 
nia, New York, Rhode Island, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, or Nevada. At a time 
when we are eagerly striving for “one 
World,” surely we must unite the efforts 
of all forty-eight states to prepare the 
citizens of our country for their role as 
citizens of this new world. 

Rich and poor states alike are bound 
together by roads subsidized in all states 
by federal aid; a stronger unifying force 
can be built by asking of our Federal 
Government a subsidy to the states for 
strengthening human resources through 
education. We have long known that the 
fine education provided by rich states 
could not keep up with the ignorance 
crossing state lines from those areas where 
money is scarce and children numerous. 

We shall have a true United States of 
America only when education, that first 
function of each state, is also envisioned 
as a cooperative responsibility of all the 
states acting together to instruct their 
Federal Government to help with the 
problem of equal educational opportunity 
for all citizens. 


From Subcommission 
to Commission 


The story of the United Nations Sub- 
commission on the Status of Women, be- 
gun in our Summer 1946 issue, is here 


continued. It is of special interest to 
AAUW because of our parallel efforts to 
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improve the economic and legal status of 
women. The Subcommission has now been 
made a full Commission — the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. This action 
was taken by the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council in June, on motion of the 
United States delegate, Mr. John Winant. 

The new Commission on the Status of 
Women is empowered — 


to prepare recommendations and reports to 
the Economic and Social Council on promoting 
women’s rights in the political, economic, 
social, and educational fields (and to) make 
recommendations to the Council on urgent 
problems requiring immediate attention in the 
field of women’s rights. 


The Council also requested the Secre- 
tary-General to arrange for — 
“a complete detailed study of legislation con- 
cerning the status of women — the practical 
application of such legislation.” ... The 
League of Nations in 1937 had initiated a study 
of the legal status of women throughout the 
world. The results of its three years of work 
were made available to the Subcommission as 
the basis for a fuller study. The League ma- 
terial is now to be brought up to date and am- 
plified, with emphasis on the need for analyzing 
practice in the application of the law, rather 
than relying on formal statutes that may not 
have been fully observed. (From Department 
of State Publication 2600.) 


The Commission on the Status of 
Women is to consist of one representative 
from each of the fifteen Members of the 
United Nations selected by the Council. 
The fifteen countries selected to nominate 
members are: United Kingdom, India, 
Australia, Denmark, France, Soviet Un- 
ion, United States, Venezuela, Costa 
Rica, China, Turkey, Syria, Mexico, 
Byelo-Russia, Guatemala. 

Judge Dorothy Kenyon has been chosen 
as the United States representative. 
Judge Kenyon is ideally qualified for the 
post. She is nationally and internationally 
known as a leader for the advancement 
of women in all fields, a leader experi- 
enced, practical, and successful. A particu- 
lar qualification is her service as the 
United States member of the former 
League of Nations committee of jurists 


charged with studying the legal status of 
women throughout the world. Judge 
Kenyon is a member of the AAUW New 
York City Branch and a former member of 
the AAUW national Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women. 

Women’s organizations had forwarded 
to the United States Government the 
names of women to be considered in 
nominating this country’s representative 
on the Commission, and Judge Kenyon’s 
name had been among them. In addition, 
the Liaison Committee of Women’s 
International Organizations, with offices 
in London, has been bringing up to date 
its classified international register of the 
best qualified women, and had sent to the 
United Nations Headquarters a prelimi- 
nary list of names for the Commission on 
the Status of Women and for the Human 
Rights Commission, while seeking addi- 
tional nominations for the commissions 
on health, economics, and trusteeship. 


The International Assembly 
of Women at South Kortright 


Women can think together. Surmount- 
ing every barrier of race and creed and 
ideology, two hundred women from fifty- 
four nations lived and thought together 
for ten days at the International Assembly 
of Women, facing earnestly some of the 
most fundamental economic, political, and 
social issues of our time. The Catskill 
countryside, flaunting October’s scarlet 
and gold magnificance, provided an idyllic 
setting. Even women who had led under- 
ground resistance movements in the 
occupied countries were able to meet those 
from Germany, Japan, and Austria with- 
out rancor. 

One tense moment came during the 
Assembly’s singing of a series of national 
anthems when the Austrian delegate 
arose — and broke the tension dramati- 
cally with her request for the Blue Danube 
Waltz! Within seconds women of every 
nationality were crowding the small open 
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space in the Assembly hall, dancing to- 
gether to the lilting familiar strains — 
Turk and Italian, French, Belgian and 
German, Arab and Jew, Hindu and 
Mohammedan, Chinese and Japanese and 
Filipino — their differences fused in a 
sense of unity that had its effect on all 
subsequent deliberations. 

There were moments when ideological 
differences or conflict of national interests 
became apparent, but an amazing de- 
gree of common thinking led to practical 
unanimity in the findings on all major 
points. In their findings, the delegates 
unanimously gave first place to respect 
for human dignity, the right of every in- 
dividual to be treated as a human being 
without any sort of discrimination. Free- 
dom of religion, freedom from fear of 
oppression, aggression, and intimidation, 
and freedom for political action they 
listed as essential human rights entailing 
corresponding responsibilities. They added 
other specific rights, including the right to 
mental and physical health and sound 
nutrition; to compulsory free general 
education by properly trained and re- 
munerated teachers; to equal pay for 
men and women under proper working 
conditions, and to time for leisure, even 
for mothers and housewives! 

They emphasized our responsibility as 
citizens to know our own government, to 
participate actively in political life at the 
local, national and international levels, 
and to perform community service. They 
urged that women of competence should 
fill important political positions, by elec- 
tion or by appointment, within their na- 
tions and in international agencies. 

They advocated legislation to provide 
high standards of education, health, and 
social services. They endorsed the long- 
term plans of the FAO and World Food 
Board, the objectives of the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund, and coopera- 
tion by all governments with the new 
International Trade Organization in low- 
ering tariff barriers. In view of the present 
urgent emergency, they proposed that 
each country should accept an allocation 


of displaced persons in proportion to its 
financial contribution to the United 
Nations. There was universal insistence 
that these grave national and interna- 
tional problems must be approached with 
integrity and moral courage. 

As one of the eighteen sponsoring or- 
ganizations, AAUW can be proud of hav- 
ing had a share in this first really repre- 
sentative postwar gathering of women 
from every part of the world. Many 
delegates were leaders among university 

* women of their own countries, incidentally 
bringing us first-hand information about 
sister associations —foretaste of next 
summer’s IFUW Conference. 

This International Assembly of Women 
at South Kortright will have far-reaching 
intangible results in terms of mutual un- 
derstanding and the discovery of common 
interests transcending racial and ideologi- 
cal barriers. 


Women at International Conferences 


Sharing in the deliberations of the 
United Nations General Assembly meet- 
ing in Flushing Meadow Park near New 
York City beginning in October 1946. 
were four women delegates: Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt of the United States; Mrs. 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit of India; Miss 
Minerva Bernardino of the Dominican 
Republic; and Mrs. Agnes F. R. McIntosh 
of New Zealand. Mrs. Pandit made 
history by being the only woman so far 
to head a delegation. A sister of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, co-leader with Gandhi of the 
Congress Party and now head of the 
transitional Indian government, Mrs. 
Pandit has devoted most of her life to 
working with the Congress Party. She is 
Minister for Public Health and Local 
Self-Government in the United Provinces 
Cabinet in India. 

A number of women were also present 
as alternates and advisers. Alternates in- 
cluded Helen Gahagan Douglas of the 
United States, Mrs. Amanda Labarca of 
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Chile, Mrs. Aase Lionees of Norway, Mrs. 
Bodil Begtrup of Denmark, and Dr. 
Gezina H. J. van der Molen of the Nether- 
lands. Among the advisers were Mrs. 
W. S. New of China, Mrs. Julia Drake- 
Brockman of Australia, and Mrs. Ingrid 
Semmingsen of Norway. 

Mrs. Lionees was chosen rapporteur of 
the Assembly’s social, humanitarian, and 
cultural committee, in charge of writing 
the committee’s report to the General 
Assembly. She is an economist, chief 
woman officer of the Norwegian Labor 
Party, which includes 40,000 women mem- 
bers, and is editor of the party’s monthly 
magazine. 

Though the number of women taking 
leading, official parts in the Assembly was 
so strikingly small a representation of 
one-half of the human race, it is reported 
that in many ways women made their 
presence and their interest felt at the 
opening of the General Assembly in Octo- 
ber. Women working for the Secretariat 
sat on a dais below President Truman and 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie. Women sat 
in delegations and as special guests. 
Women were eager listeners in the visi- 
tors’ galleries. Women reporters helped 
“cover” the Assembly. Women every- 
where seemed to play a relatively silent 
but important role in this meeting. This 
is the comment of a woman reporter, 
Nancy MacLennan of the New York 
Times, who was assigned to the meetings. 

As this is written in November, the first 
General Conference of UNESCO is in 
progress in Paris. The five United States 
delegates include one woman, Anne 
O’Hare McCormick of the New York 
Times. The five alternates also include one 
woman, Anna Rosenberg of OWMR. Dr. 
Esther Caukin Brunauer, who has been 
serving as United States representative 
on the Preparatory Commission for 
UNESCO, will be present for the Paris 
sessions. A fuller account of the conference 
will be found elsewhere in this issue, pre- 
pared by the AAUW General Director, 
Dr. Kathryn McHale, who has been ap- 
pointed to the executive committee of the 
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U. S. National Commission on Interna- 
tional Educational, Scientific, and Cultur- 
al Cooperation. The other woman named 
with Dr. McHale to the executive com- 
mittee is Dr. Maycie K. Southall, profes- 
sor of education at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers and president of the 
Association for Childhood Education, also 
an AAUW member. 





News of Women in National Life 


The elections brought no wreath of vic- 
tory to those striving to increase women’s 
participation in national affairs. The 
grand total of women elected to the 80th 
national Congress is seven — a reduction 


of four from the eleven women in the 
79th Congress. 


Compensatory aspects there are, it is 
true, in the campaign — in the numbers 
and the quality of the women who con- 
tended in it. It will be well to realize 
these factors and to build for the future on 
them. As the Washington Post columnist, 
Malvina Lindsay, points out: 


Never in any American political campaign 
have so many women of outstanding minds, 
character, and background been on the stump. 
They definitely set new standards in cam- 
paigning. Generally they talked about the real 
issues the country faced, rather than political 
red herrings and trivialities. They campaigned 
vigorously, yet without name calling, and 
demagoguery, without stopping to appeal to 
voters’ ignorance, prejudices, provinciality, 
personal greed, or childishness. 

Whether or not these women come back 
two years or four years hence to fight again, 
they will have the last word ultimately be- 
cause they have set their electorates to 


thinking. 


While we continue to be indebted to 
them all, we shall miss the able former 
Congresswomen who were defeated. Miss 
Lindsay expresses the very general re- 
action: 


The House will miss the clear, profound 
thinking and quiet dedication to duty of 
Chase Going Woodhouse, who brought an ex- 
pert knowledge of economics to a place where 
it was sorely needed. It will miss the fine in- 
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telligence and broad womanly understanding 
of Emily Taft Douglas, and the dauntless 
courage and intellectual poise that lay behind 
Helen Douglas Mankin’s Georgia accent. It 
will miss the cool brain, scintillating sentences 
and bold defense of minority rights that Clare 
Booth Luce, who is retiring, provided. 

Our regret over the failure of Olive 
Remington Goldman to become Congress- 
woman from Illinois is tempered, at 
least, by pride in her campaign, which 
was waged largely on principles, interna- 
tional and domestic, that AAUW sup- 
ports. Whatever the outcome, that kind 
of campaigning lifts the level of politics 

Of the seven women elected, two are 
newcomers to Congress: for the Republi- 
eans, Mrs. George V. St. George, of 
Tuxedo Park, in New York’s 29th Con- 
gressional District; for the Democrats, 
Mrs. Georgia Lusk, county superintendent 
of schools, representative-at-large from 
New Mexico. 

The five re-elected are: for the Re- 
publicans, Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Frances P. Bolton 
of Ohio, Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine; for the Democrats, Mrs. Mary T. 
Norton of New Jersey, Mrs. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas of California. 

Frances Perkins, former Secretary of 
Labor, returned to Washington in Septem- 
ber, appointed by President Truman to 
be a member of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, succeeding Lucille Foster Mc- 
Millin, who resigned. This is the Presi- 
dent’s only appointment of a woman to a 
top post, meaning one in which the occu- 
pant reports directly to the President. In 
the short time since her acceptance of the 
post, Miss Perkins has vigorously in- 
dicated her determination to cut red 
tape in civil service procedures. 

Fear expressed recently that Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2, approved by Congress, 
would make “displaced persons” of 
several women executives has evaporated, 
for the individuals have been retained in 
key posts. The Federal Security Agency 
now includes the Children’s Bureau 
(operating under the Social Security Ad- 
ministration), but Miss Katharine Lenroot 
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continues as the Bureau’s chief. Thic 
Bureau’s industrial division remains in 
the Labor Department. The new Office of 
Special Services in Federal Security 
Agency has a government career woman 
as director — Mrs. Jewell W. Swofford, 
formerly chairman of the U. S. Employees 
Compensation Board, now abolished. 
Director of FSA’s new Office of Inter- 
Agency and International Relations is 
Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward, formerly mem- 
ber of the Social Security Board. 

There is news, too, of women in other 
than government circles. 

In September it was reported that 
Josephine Roche, president of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company, had returned 
from eight months’ study of the coal 
situation abroad, — preparation for writ- 
ing a series of articles on Europe’s coal 
problems. “The British Ministry of Fuel 
and Power were wonderful,” she was 
quoted as saying. “They permitted me to 
go into the coal regions and examine 
some of the mines. The over-all picture, 
I’m afraid, is bad. Haulage is slow, cars 
are too small, and there is a lack of mod- 
ern mining practices. Production per man 
per day is one ton as compared to our 
six tons per day.” The first operator in 
Colorado to unionize the miners, Miss 
Roche is well known in Washington, 
where she was Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury from 1934 to 1937. 

On November first Dr. Martha Lucas 
was inducted as the fourth president of 
Sweet Briar College, succeeding Dr. Meta 
Glass. Miss Lucas was graduated from 
Goucher College in 1933 and holds de- 
grees from George Washington University 
and the University of London. Repre- 
senting AAUW at the inauguration was 
Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Director. 

The centennial celebration of MacMur- 
ray College, Jacksonville, Illinois, was 
held October 6 to 10, 1946. The AAUW 
General Director, Dr. Kathryn McHale, 
was a symposium speaker on Higher 
Education of Women. The honorary de- 
gree of L.H.D. was conferred upon her at 
the centennial exercises. 





Vitalizing the City Arts Program 


By KATHLEEN RESSLER 


I Katherine Mansfield’s A Cup of Tea, 
Rosemary pulls up at the “perfect 
flower shop in Regent Street” and, inside, 
peremptorily orders, “I want those and 
those and those. Give me four bunches of 
those. And that jar of roses. Yes, Ill have 
all the roses. . . . No, no lilac. I hate 
lilac. It’s got no shape.”’ She takes home 
with her ready-made bouquets a girl of 
the streets to whom she serves tea in the 
Lady Bountiful manner with great satis- 
faction — to herself. 

Too often the AAUW program planner 
exclaims with the same bright-eyed en- 
thusiasm — and regrettable lack of stan- 
dards, “I'll have a review of Delta Wed- 
ding. And the history of the Russian Ballet. 
And oh, yes, the use of passementerie in 
Victorian styles. That carries us up to 
Christmas.” And the members come out 
with precisely what Rosemary’s guest 
did — a cup of tea. 

In two important respects our city arts 
groups often fail to meet their responsi- 
bilities: they do not come in touch with 
the creative in the individual members, 
and there is no identification with the 
community. 

The reasons for failure are several: 
The substitution of formalism and prece- 
dent for creative effort. Over-sophistica- 
tion — Rosemary rejects the unfashion- 
able lilac, the chairman makes the facile, 
popular choice. The convenient assump- 
tion that because the city has its sym- 


The author, who was arts chairman of the Cin- 
cinnati Branch, 1944-46, is one who practices her 
own preachments. During ten years in college 
administration and teaching, she wrote a number of 
short stories and professional articles on speech and 
radio that were published; she is now at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at work on a_ psychological 
novel. 


phony, theatres, exhibitions, museum, or 
college, the AAUW may complacently sit 
back, saying, “All is well,”.and listen to 
a review of the current best-seller. 

The job of handling the arts in the city 
need not be a matter of beating haphaz- 
ardly about to fill in the gaps. The ap- 
proach must be realistic and energetic. 
One must begin with the city. What is 
being done? A community arts survey is 
entailed with a clear-eyed estimate of 
functioning services. Conferences with 
heads of the museum of fine arts, adult 
education council, symphony and artist 
series, the arts college, the inter-organiza- 
tional council give the groundwork. 


Tuer will be obvious strengths and 
glaring weaknesses in the over-all program 
of the city. It is wise to support and utilize 
the first. In Cincinnati, for example, there 
is a strong symphony organization, city- 
wide. Here the role of AAUW is that of 
patron, encouraging attendance and sub- 
scribing to tickets. But such activity, it 
should be said at once, is, in terms of 
the branch’s stature in the arts, at third 
remove; the second being the course in 
music appreciation, with study of specific 
compositions, but the first-hand experi- 
ence coming in the choral group or en- 
semble playing. 

Where there is an apparent need but no 
existent agency, the AAUW arts section 
may make a civic contribution in initiat- 
ing the medium of expression, utilizing 
its resources of personnel to afford the 
creative opportunity, to supply the nu- 
cleus of the movement. In Cincinnati the 
civic theatre had closed chiefly because 
the director had gone off to war. No other 
local facilities were available for adults. 
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A long-range plan was set up for a dra- 
matic workshop under the arts section, 
headed by an AAUW member who was 
instructor in dramatics in the local 
university. Original plays and adapta- 
tions came from individual members and 
the radio workshop, so that by June 
four short productions had been accom- 
plished, in addition to the discussions at 
regular meetings of current plays and 
excellent movies. 

One of the originals, written especially 
for and played to the local Consumers 
Research Conference, illustrates the possi- 
bilities of bringing members into play 
production, and serving a civic organiza- 
tion. Repeat requests came from other 
city groups. For the Christmas program 
there was coordinated effort on the part of 
three workshops: radio techniques were 
used to produce an original and an 
adaptation of a Christmas play, the 
personnel coming from the drama -and 
radio groups, with one professional musi- 
cian, and the AAUW choral triple trio. 


Meerwes of the drama workshop for 
the next year were planned for a progres- 
sive study of plays, including casting, 


selection, staging, sets and costuming, 
culminating in a final public performance 
of the three-act First Lady in the uni- 
versity theatre. Service committees for 
all stage work, assembling of props, 
making sets, were drawn from the mem- 
bership, as were those for ticket sales, 
promotion, advertising. Consequent study 
in this workshop that year included the 
dramatic reading of an original radio play 
by the writer, and two short plays brought 
in by a university group. 

With such sound beginnings this work- 
shop may only continue a_ study of 
legitimate plays, of movie and radio 
criticism; but its experiences in active 
production should prove the first step to- 
ward re-establishing a civic theatre, and 
toward a long-range policy governing its 
participants, financing, permanent quar- 
ters, and direction. But it is important 
that the AAUW members maintain a 
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participative status, not merely one of 
patroness — valuable as that may be. 

The creative experience of puppetry 
also recommends a workshop, building 
puppets and stage, costuming and pro- 
duction. Particularly is this valuable in 
a large community where the children’s 
theatre is neglected. 


Somermes there comes a burgeoning of 
interest in an activity not served through 
an organized workshop. If so, be flexible. 
Have the courage to create the medium. 
Such happened at Cincinnati two years 
ago with the opportunity to do a radio 
show, with responsibility for handling 
scripts, acting, and production. That 
experiment, which kept a volunteer com- 
mittee working valiantly through a very 
hot summer to meet deadlines, proved — 
as mere theory would never do — the 
need for specific instruction of members 
eager to contribute. Study hours were 
therefore set up, and all possible op- 
portunities to put members or their radio 
continuity on the air were utilized. 

In its second year this workshop served 
its community ably: it handled radio 
publicity, writing the continuity, for the 
Greater Cincinnati Consumers’ Confer- 
ence, a city-wide affair supported by fifty 
women’s groups, featuring a panel on 
1946 living costs, a style show, a panel 
discussion and legislation on foods, shelter, 
clothing. As a Listening Post, it evaluated 
and recommended good radio programs. 
It served as a judging audience for WLW’s 
trial of a new woman’s participation show. 
It was chosen to handle publicity for the 
civic committee managing I Am an 
American Day. At the request of the 
Adult Education Council, the workshop 
wrote a series of scripts on cultural 
affairs booked for the city. 

Soon, of course, it becomes necessary to 
assess such a group, its direction, its 
function. While radio is not yet the eighth 
art, still so long as a group does creative 
work such as radio acting and writing, 
then, even though a stepchild, it is under 
the arts wing. Should its function narrow 
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essentially to that of a listening post, or 
its service to publicity and advertising, 
especially for other civic groups, then it 
clearly belongs in another AAUW di- 


vision. 


Tae literary phase of the arts program 
offers some tricky psychological snags. 
For it is in the large city that the dramatic 
reviewer flourishes. The policies of an 
able arts chairman may be vitiated by an 
insistence on reviewing grown traditional 
but embracing little art and less aesthetic 
criticism. 

If the branch has been spoon-fed on 
book reviewing, then let one other than 
the arts chairman assume the responsi- 
bility. If there must be so-called literary 
groups — and owing to the pressure of 
reactionary precedent, it is not always 
possible to replace them — then by all 
means make them into genuine study 
groups, with limitation to one movement, 
one novelist, one genre, so that the year’s 
unified theme builds into real knowledge, 
away from mere “appreciation of the 
literary.”” Such a performance as a review 
of Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past, 
plus another French author, in one after- 
noon, followed by tea, is illustration 
enough of what not to attempt. 

Yet it is in the large city that the crea- 
tive writer should find stimulation and 
depth of background to enrich her work. 
Probably none is so desirous of solitude, 
so timid of bringing out her product. 
Early she must be set upon the right path 
by competent advice. She should know 
whether she can and wants to do poetry, 
the novel, plays, short fiction, and 
whether her stuff is marketable. She 
must, in short, assume the professional, 
workmanlike attitude. The AAUW mem- 
ber has come of age enough to eschew 
the secreting of manuscripts in a bureau 
drawer. To raise standards in writing, to 
keep the group from becoming closed, 
insular-minded, provincial, a critic should 
be obtained (and paid) to read the manu- 
scripts and meet with the writers on 
occasion. Professional standards are thus 
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brought to bear. The arts chairman 
herself can insist on them with a sub- 
chairman willing to build toward dis- 
tinguished writing by insistence on output 
and constructive criticism. Even if the 
large city has a paucity of such critics 
within its own walls, within a radius of a 
hundred miles there will be several who 
for a reasonable sum will be obtainable. 

With city planning a live issue today, 
architecture and landscaping offer op- 
portunities both for artistic work and 
service to the city. Writers, sketching and 
photography groups could well combine 
in making a study of the historical land- 
marks, the early homes, churches, inns, of 
a given period, and in forming a permanent 
record, thus arouse feeling for the origins 
of the people settling the city. A revival of 
doorway design, of fireplace pattern, of the 
stairwell, may afford architecturally some 
ideas indigenous to the renascence of 
building. Ultimately a publication might 
result. The drama groups could produce 
through plays the history thus revealed, 
and herein lies excellent material for a 
dramatized . historical radio series. These 
hold promise of strength, vividness, and 
possibility of an integrated pattern. 

At the outset it will be recognized that 
there will be various degrees of attain- 
ment in an ambitious program. Its suc- 
cess can be measured rather accurately, 
however, by the formula: 
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Participants (writers, actors, musicians) 
from total membership times quantity, 
times quality, equals total value or 
effectiveness. 


Waar is the meaning to the AAUW and 
the city of a well-integrated arts program? 

Active participation of individuals in 
art projects is encouraged, with creative, 
deepened purpose. Aesthetically they 
come alive. 

Members lift themselves out of the 
social “woman’s club” pattern into 
tangible production; an emotional aware- 








ness of one’s place in the social order is 
heightened and brought to realization. 
There is constant sifting and weighing 
of standards which, brought sharply in 
focus, cannot remain static. 
The arts work becomes enmeshed in 
the life of the city itself. 


The common experience of the past, 
the present, possibly of the future, gains 
fresh expression. 

Art serves the purpose it should: it is 
communicative, growing, stimulating. 

Finally, more is offered both members 
and the community than a cup of tea. 


Aid to University Women 
of Other Countries 


Reconstruction Aid Grants 


Contributions for Reconstruction Aid 
are coming in steadily from the branches 
—but applications for assistance, too, 
are mounting rapidly. Any branch that 
has collected Reconstruction Aid funds is 
urged to send them in as soon as possible, 
since requests for assistance will be re- 
viewed in January. 

These are the most recent awards: 


Dr. Ruta W. Piccacu, born in France, 
Italian by marriage —a grant for “refresher” 
study in the United States. 


Dr. Piccagli was the wife of an Italian cap- 
tain who was shot for aiding the Allies; and 
she herself was sent to the dreaded extermina- 
tion camp at Osciecim. Released by the Rus- 
sians, she returned home to find all her posses- 
sions confiscated or destroyed. 

Dr. Piccagli received the check from AAUW 
in October 1945, but was unable to get passage 
from Florence until the following June. During 
the summer she worked in the Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York, and at the Gaylord 
Farm Sanatorium, Wallingford, Conn. (Her 
specialty is treatment of tuberculosis.) She 
now has a residency in the New York In- 
firmary. 


Dr. Hanna Hirszrexp, chief of pediatrics 
at the University of Wroclaw, Poland — a 
grant for essential drugs for her children’s 
clinic. 

Dr. Hirszfeld, in this country last summer 
with her husband, who had a Rockefeller Fellow- 
ship, appealed to AAUW for help in carrying 
on her clinic: “We have no medicines, no 
surgical instruments. The Germans destroyed 


our medical books. We have no sheets for the 
beds — indeed, no beds.” A wholesale order 
of most essential drugs was shipped to her, 
and arrangements were made to send medical 


books. 


Mrs. Genara S. M. pe Guzman, president of 
the Filipino Nurses Association — funds for 
study of nursing education in this country 
with a view to improving standards of nurs- 
ing in the Philippines. 


Mrs. de Guzman studied public health 
nursing in this country in the "twenties; in 
the Philippines she was engaged in nursing and 
public health work, and was for twelve years 
director of nursing education. She is a member 
of the Philippine Association of University 
Women. Mrs. de Guzman went to London 
last summer to represent the Filipino Nurses 
Association at the meeting of the International 
Council of Nurses; the AAUW grant is en- 
abling her to visit schools and colleges giving 
nurses training and public health agencies in 
this country before returning home. 


Dr. Ipa pvE Bosuta, president of the Hun- 
garian Federation — a grant to cover trans- 
portation to this country for the meeting of 
the International Assembly of Women. 


Dr. de Bobula studied at Bryn Mawr 
College in 1924-25, and at Western Reserve 
in 1926-27. She is now in the Hungarian 
Ministry of Education, and is director of 
Sarolta College, a residence for women stu- 
dents, which is being operated under the most 
difficult circumstances — no heat, no blankets 
or other bedding; no chairs; food limited to 
substitute coffee with milk powder in the 
morning and soup or porridge for dinner. 

Dr. de Bobula, when at Headquarters, told 
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us a little of what the war had meant to 
Hungarian university women. “The former 
president of the Hungarian Association, Dr. 
Arato, whom many will remember for her 
study of secondary education sponsored by the 
International Federation, was killed in the 
bombing. Other former presidents, Dr. Mar- 
garet Magyary and Dr. Krepuska, died in 
tragic ways. The vice-president lost an arm; 
most members lost their homes and belongings 
and members of their families. Many members 
were imprisoned. Now the situation of uni- 
versity women, as of all middle-class workers, 
is very difficult. A salary of $25.00 a month is 
above the average. Everyone is tired and 
undernourished. But the university women’s 
association is in process of reorganization.” 

Dr. de Bobula reports that women of her 
country are now awakened to the importance 
of taking part in political life. “One of the few 
good results of our terrible sufferings,” she 
says, “is the fact that women now realize that 
politics affects their families and their indi- 
vidual lives.” 

Of her country during the war she says: 
“We were too weak to resist overwhelming 
forces, but we—the university women as 
well as the simple country women — always 
thought of you as Allies.” 


Yes, Gift Parcels Are Needed 


“Are the gift parcels still needed?” 
This question is often put to national 
Headquarters of late. And the answer, 
coming from many quarters, is Yes, in 
some places more than ever. Another cold, 
hard winter faces the European countries. 
Some are in better circumstances than a 
year ago; in others, tuberculosis and other 
effects of malnutrition are increasing, and 
the long strain of inadequate food and 
clothing and crowded living conditions, 
added to reconstruction tasks of over- 
whelming proportions, is sapping cour- 
age and energy. 

Against that background, the parcels 
sent by AAUW members, with contents 
carefully and imaginatively chosen, have 
brought a response out of all proportion 
to their monetary value. Two letters of 
appreciation are printed under “ Letters to 
Headquarters.”” They come from two of 


many recipients who are distressed because 
they cannot make out the senders’ addresses 
and so cannot express their thanks. 

If you find it difficult to dispatch a 
package yourself, you may wish to take 
advantage of the services of CARE (Co- 
operative for American Remittances to 
Europe, Inc.), which will send food pack- 
ages to addresses you may designate in 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, Germany (American and British 
zones and sectors in Berlin), Greece, 
France, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, and 
Poland. For $10.00, CARE sends to the 
addressee a package containing food de- 
signed to maintain an American soldier 
adequately under combat conditions for 
ten days. This service has been recom- 
mended by well known relief agencies, 
including the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, which transmitted Refugee Aid 
Funds for AAUW during the war. 

Two lists of names of university women 
who will receive and distribute parcels 
have been published in the JourNau, in 
the January and Summer issues, 1946. 
Others are given below: 


Greece 


The ending of UNRRA operations on 
December 31 means a very critical situa- 
tion. Food, clothing, medicines, and other 
relief supplies are badly needed. Add to 
names already given: 

Mrs. Nik. Papadaki, 38 Delphi Street, Thes- 
salonica, Greece (widow of the Rector of 
the University of Salonika; two sons — one 


a university student, one 16; daughter, 18; 
in extreme need). 


Poland 


The need is, literally, for everything. 
The president of the Federation is: Mme. 
T. Meczkowska, Chmielna 25, Warsaw. 

These additional addresses are fur- 
nished by Miss Helena Belinska of the 
Polish Embassy in Washington: 


Dr. Dorabialska, Polytechnic Institute, Lodz. 

Dr. Mieczyslawa S. Ruxer, Archeologia Klasy- 
ezna, Uniesytet Poznanski, Poznan, Poland 
(a university professor). 
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Miss Eva Moklowska, Ul] Prazmowskiego No. 
59, Krakow, Poland (a student). 


Mrs. Janina Kulevycka, Plac Inwaligow, No. 
10, Warszawa-Zoliborz (a high school 
teacher). 


Mrs. Maria Huttel, Ul Obroncow No. 31, 
Warszawa-Saska Kepa, Pol. (a teacher; has 
a four-year-old son and an ill mother). 

Mrs. Jawiga Strauchowa, Ul Polna No. 40, 
Warszawa, Poland. 

Miss Helena Blum, c/o Miss Helena Marcoin, 
Ul Pierackiego No. 27, M 1, Krakow. 

Mrs. Zebrowska, Ul Szczuczynska No. 3, 
Warszawa-Saska Kepa, Pol. (a 94-year-old 
teacher in desperate circumstances). 

Mrs. Hanna Szweminowa, Osrogek Archi- 
tektury Cielesnica, p Jano Pogllaski (has 
a six-year-old boy). 


Miss Ewa Ponikowska, U] Lwowska No. 7, 
M 6, Warszawa, Poland (very desperate 
case; several years in a concentration camp 
and now tubercular; very tall, 24 years 


old). 


Hungary 

Mail service is improving; parcels are 
getting through. The food situation is 
desperate. See list of most-needed foods 
in October 1946 General Director’s Letter, 
page 22. Soap, candy, and peanut butter 
are especially valued, as well as clothing 
of any kind. Inflation has hit the profes- 
sional class hardest; students and univer- 
sity women are in great need. 

Use these addresses: 
Dr. Ida Bobula, Budapest III, Zsigmond 


Kiraly — utja 114 (president of the Hun- 
garian Federation of University Women). 


Dr. Gizella Dedinsky, Vorosmarty — utca 49, 
Budapest VI (vice-president of the Federa- 
tion). 


Korea 


Ewha Woman’s University (the 
Woman’s Christian University of Korea) 
sends word that eleven-pound packages 
may now be received. There is need, 
particularly, for clothing and other sup- 
plies for girls who have slipped through 
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the Russian lines to the college, with no 
possessions at all. Pieces of plain, dark 
materials — cotton or woolen — will be 
more useful than American clothes. Ad- 
dress: 


Dr. Helen K. Kim, President, Ewha Woman’s 
University, Seoul, Korea. 


International Study Grants 


Everywhere we hear praise for the 
AAUW International Study Grants. 
“They are the very best thing you can do 
for us,” said Dr. Louise Kraus, of the 
Luxembourg Federation, when she visited 
Headquarters. And every international 
committee, commission, and conference, 
from UNESCO to the State Department, 
repeats the message: Bringing students 
here to study is the best way to build 
friendship between the United States and 
other countries. 

We are proud to find that the AAUW 
program for international students — 
launched before V-E Day — is now de- 
veloped beyond that of any other volun- 
teer organization. Forty students from 
Europe (counting those on International 
Study Grants and on Fellowships) were 
awarded grants for study this year in the 
United States under AAUW auspices, — 
thirty-seven from the liberated countries 
and three from England. Of the forty, 
three have not yet arrived but are ex- 
pected shortly. 

Forty awards seemed a splendid ac- 
complishment last spring. But we have 
just been told that the U. S. cultural 
relations attaché in Shanghai received 
180 applications for next year within three 
weeks after the AAUW grants had been 
announced! We shall have to outdo our 
own record to keep pace with the en- 
thusiasm and hopes that these grants have 
aroused. 
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To THE Eprror: 


The article, “Science Out of Petti- 
coats,” in the last issue of the JouRNAL is 
a timely antidote to the over-enthusiastic 
reports of the marvelous opportunities for 
women in science today. It is well to con- 
sider the difficulties and obstacles which 
confront a young person who is going into 
science as a profession, and to point out, 
if possible, ways in which certain of the 
problems may be solved. The remedy 
which is suggested is excellent: “regard 
the woman chemist as a chemist rather 
than as a woman.” The authors, however, 
fail to stress sufficiently that this should 
be a “reversible reaction” and not a 
remedy which, according to them, “can 
be applied only from above by men at the 
head of management”; it must also be 
applied by the women in the chemical 
profession. 

As chemists there are certain handicaps 
which as a group we cannot escape. A 
large number of women will always leave 
the profession for marriage and home- 
making and as a consequence we con- 
stitute a group which might be called 
“potentially impermanent” and our em- 
ployment value, particularly for responsi- 
ble positions on the scientific staff of in- 
dustrial organizations, is definitely less- 
ened. It is unfortunate, in my judgment, 
to regard this as discrimination against 
women in the chemical profession; it is 
rather against a group of chemists whose 
professional interest is likely to be only 
temporary. The individual chemist can 
and does overcome this handicap from 
time to time, but it demands, I believe, a 
rather higher quality of work than might 
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be expected of a man whose choice of a 
profession is assured. 

The situation for women in industrial 
chemistry is complicated by the fact that 
during the war years a considerable num- 
ber of women with very limited training 
in chemistry have taken chemical posi- 
tions and are classified as women chemists. 
The group as a whole suffers through the 
lack of professional standards of the few. 
This is regrettable but inevitable in a 
field where there are comparatively few 
women, and every effort must be made to 
emphasize within our group the impor- 
tance of being chemists, without any spe- 
cial “rights or privileges” because we are 
women, and with a rather heavier burden 
of proof of our fitness for responsible posi- 
tions if we are to keep open the door of 
opportunity for women in the postwar era. 

The authors have done the profession 
a service in pointing out so clearly the 
problems in connection with employment 
and advancement. With the more en- 
lightened policy which some industries are 
already showing and with a more responsi- 
ble professional attitude on our part the 
situation should be greatly improved. 
From the point of view of a person who 
over a long period of years has encouraged 
young women to enter the chemical pro- 
fession, the opportunities which are now 
opening seem almost limitless and the 
obstacles to be encountered seem less 
formidable in comparison with the past. 


Emma P. Carr 


We are glad to be able to pass on these 
comments from a woman scientist who is 
recognized as the leading woman in chem- 
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istry. Dr. Carr, as chairman for thirty- 
three years of the Chemistry Department 
of Mount Holyoke College, has trained 
and helped to place many a young woman 
chemist. 


¢ @ 
Bouquets for Journat Authors 


To THE EpiTor: 


Here is a little bouquet for the JouRNAL 
. . . I was in the home of a branch presi- 
dent for a visit before taking the midnight 
bus. She is new — and her branch is new 
—and she confessed to me that she had 
felt some reluctance to take on another 
organization. But, she said, ‘When I got 
the JoURNAL, and found what a wonderful 
magazine it is, and what the Association’s 
views are on the things that seem to me 
to be important, I became an enthusiastic 
member.” May I add that the Summer 
JOURNAL, which I had considered the very 
best number yet, has been equalled if not 
surpassed by the Fall number. I do believe 
that Dr. White’s “What is American?” 
in the Summer JourNaAL should be re- 
quired reading for every member! 


M. O. 


To THE EpITor: 


May I send a word of praise for the 
JouRNAL? Although my husband’s work 
‘cequently carries us into isolated areas, 
the stimulating articles and news notes in 
the JouRNAL give us a feeling of being in 
touch with happenings in universities 
throughout the country. The use of a 
lucid, personal style of writing for subject 
matter which, unfortunately, too often 
invites tedious, unimaginative prose re- 
sults in interesting, discussion-provoking 
articles. We both thoroughly enjoy each 
issue. 


E. D. R. 


Orchids to all the generous and lucid 
contributors who make the JouRNAL 
possible! 
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Are Teachers’ Strikes Necessary? 


To THE EpiTor: 


A good many families are anxiously dis- 
cussing teachers’ strikes. Has AAUW 
taken any “stand” on the matter? 

When I heard that our local teachers 
were talking about striking for better 
salaries, my feeling was: “They can’t do 
this to us!” My husband (being a lawyer) 
explained that a strike of public employees 
just couldn’t take place. Legal opinion 
was against such strikes. Public adminis- 
trators denied the right of strike to mu- 
nicipal and state employees. (Don’t you 
remember what Calvin Coolidge said 
about Boston?) Collective bargaining 
agreements between employees and public 
authorities nearly always declare that the 
strike will not be used. The public simply 
would not stand for strikes by their em- 
ployees. 

Then I repeated what we had been dis- 
cussing at the AAUW meeting on Better 
Schools. Just this year there had been a 
strike of teachers in a township system in 
Ohio. Pennsylvania led the list with two 
or three strikes among teachers. In Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, the teachers refused to 
work last September. (My husband said 
that the teachers didn’t have contracts. 
Isn’t this the John L. Lewis technique?) 
We were told of an impending strike 
among the men teachers of Minneapolis 
and right next door in St. Paul a teachers’ 
strike was brewing. Apparently teachers 
“can’t” strike — but they do anyway. 

With a coal strike on our hands and 
with other strikes threatened by various 
labor organizations what is happening in 
the public employment field? Are we to 
expect that more public employees will 
join labor groups? Will they strike until 
their salaries reach a level comparable 
with those in industry and private em- 
ployment? What are we the public going 
to do about it? 

Some people are saying that our local 
teachers won’t strike because they are 
members of a profession. I am not so sure. 
My husband says he would gladly horse- 
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whip a doctor who threatened to strike 
when we needed him. But is it the same 
thing when a teacher strikes? Are we to 
say that there is never a time when revolu- 
tion is necessary? 

Is it possible that our teachers are, in 
many communities, facing salary and 
other employment conditions which they 
cannot and should not be expected to en- 
dure? If so, should we be surprised when 
a strike takes place? I don’t think we 
should be surprised, but I do think we 
should be ashamed. In my opinion strikes 
among teachers are unnecessary. 

I think they are unnecessary and could 
be prevented if those of us who believe in 
schools would be willing to do something 
about certain basic things. For one thing, 
salaries of teachers are usually determined 
by schoolboards and school administra- 
tors. Shouldn’t all teachers have a right to 
discuss their salaries before they are de- 
cided for the year? There are communi- 
ties, mine is one, where the teachers are 
afraid to operate a real, independent 
teachers association. More than one 
teacher has told me that they are almost 
afraid to breathe. 

I think we parents can insist that teach- 
ers have full freedom to meet and discuss 
their problems without threat of losing 
jobs or rank. But the heart of our problem 
is: are we willing to pay the taxes neces- 
sary to provide decent salaries? Oh yes — 
we say that teachers should be well paid 
but do we vote at the elections to increase 
the millage rate? Do we vote for members 
of the state legislature who keep their 
promises to provide adequate state finan- 
cial aid? 

I think teachers strikes are unnecessary 
because they can be prevented, but we 
shall have to pay for prevention through 
time and money, not with platitudes. My 
husband agrees on this! 


E. V. A. 


AAUW has taken no “stand” on 
teachers’ strikes. What do other members 
think about this method of correcting the 
teachers’ situation? 


Dear FRIENDs: 

I am sending you my best greetings 
from Poland and the ruins of Warsaw, 
accompanied by the expression of true 
gratitude for your kindness to me. 

Thanks to your initiative, I received in 
August, September, and October some 
packages with food and clothing. I feel 
very touched with the kindness shown by 
the American people toward us. 

There is not a single family which does 
not mourn the loss of some of its members. 
Those who were spared that cruel fate 
have to work for those who cannot ex- 
perience the joy of participating in the re- 
construction of their country. We double 
and treble our efforts in this work and we 
find our reward in the intense increase of 
life and activities of the country. 

Your packages are a great help in sus- 
taining our strength, which in some over- 
worked people may be failing. Thanks to 
your packages, we can enjoy such rarities 
as tea, coffee, chocolate, and fruits. 

Many of us have lost everything. .. . 
Yet, we do not dwell on the losses suffered 
by all of us; we are mainly interested in 
the work for a better future. 

We thank you for everything you are 
doing for us. You give us proofs of the real 
spirit of charity and, thanks to it, those of 
us who have lost our beloved ones feel less 
lonely. That spirit of love and charity will 
unite us all. Therefore, we receive your 
gifts without humiliation as we know that 
they are the proof of sympathy for our 
people. We share them among ourselves, 
so that the greatest number of persons 
may have the proofs of your spirit of love 
and charity. God bless you. 

Zoria NIEMOJEWSKA-GRUSZCZYNSKA 
ul. Szezuczynska 9.I.p., Saskakepa, 
Warsaw, Poland 


Dear CoLLeaGueEs of THE AAUW, — 
There has been a constant flow of par- 
cels since last spring from the different 
branches of the AAUW — the last from 
you at the Headquarters in Washington 
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—to us, Finnish fellow-members of the 
Federation. They have been addressed 
either to our President, Miss Wiherheimo, 
or to myself. So far we have been receiving 
about 180 packets containing clothing 
and food, and four food parcels through 
CARE. 

No words can express our gratitude. 
You ought to be able to be eye-witnesses 
on the occasions when we have dis- 
tributed the contents of those gifts to get 
a right idea of our grateful feelings. We 
have already had four distributions and 
shall have one more next Saturday. Every 
member has been welcome to choose 
something suitable from the clothing, 
and everyone has been given some soap, 
spools of thread, and tins of food. Our 
branches in the country have also got their 
due share of the goods. 

If you can imagine what it means to be 
without, say, such a small thing as soap 
or thread for years and to be a mother of 
a big — or even a small family — you un- 
derstand what these parcels have meant 
for us. As to food and clothing, everything 
has been most welcome to ease the situa- 
tion, for the shortage of clothes begins to 
be great and the food rations are much too 
small for anyone to live on. The kindness 
of our relatives in the country where 
they can grow vegetables has been the 
helping hand for those who have relatives 
and friends in the country, but even their 


helpfulness is not inexhaustible. So what 
to have for the next meal is really a prob- 
lem sometimes— much too often ac- 
tually. Milk, butter, and meat are out 
of reach almost. The tins you have sent 
have really been a blessing therefore — 
and the coffee in the parcels has been the 
nectar of the gods, something to brighten 
up our lives. 

We have tried to reach every sender of 
the parcels by means of a letter of thanks, 
but as the addresses have sometimes been 
smeared on the way, and also we are sure 
that there are many who have helped to 
fill the parcels without putting forth their 
names, we thought that we should like 
through the Headquarters to let them 
know how grateful we are. As a small and 
very modest token we are sending you 
two books on Finland to show what the 
country and the nation are like that you 
have so generously helped. 

Please convey our sincere thanks to 
everybody there at the Headquarters and 
through them to everybody who has given 
a kind thought to us. 

With best wishes and Christmas greet- 
ings, on behalf of the Finnish Federation 
of University Women. 


Yours very sincerely, 


Irma RANTAVAARA 
Runeberginkatu 46 C 49 
Helsinki, Finland 
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The Program 


As this JouRNAL goes to press, the gen- 
eral outline of the convention program has 
been agreed on, and details are rapidly 
being filled in. 

On Monday morning, April 14, there 
will be registration at the Baker Hotel; 
presidents of state divisions and presidents 
of branches will meet in small groups, ac- 
cording to the size of their membership, 
to exchange experiences and discuss their 
respective problems. In the afternoon the 
convention will be formally opened. Presi- 
dent Helen C. White’s address will strike 
the keynote of the conference. It will be 
followed by presentation of recommenda- 
tions for action which will come up for 
vote on the final day. 

In the evening the convention will be 
entertained at the Southern Methodist 
University. The program, arranged in 
recognition of Pan American Day, will pre- 
sent a speaker on the contrasts and simi- 
larities of the cultures of Latin America 
and the United States, and their impor- 
tance in building our American future. A 
reception and fiesta will follow, — the spe- 
cial entertainment of the Texas State Di- 
vision and the Dallas Branch. 

Tuesday morning, April 15, will be de- 
voted to international relations, with out- 
standing speakers to illuminate critical 
problems and help us think through to 
AAUW’s contribution to their solution. 
At noon there will be Regional luncheons; 
and the afternoon session will present a 
speaker and panel on the demands the 
modern world is making on higher educa- 
tion — and how they may be met. At the 
dinner meeting, the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women will 
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present speakers who can talk from practi- 
cal experience on women in political and 
civic affairs. 

On Wednesday, April 16, Education 
and Social Studies will join forces in a 
searching discussion by distinguished 
speakers of the challenge which our social 
and economic problems pose for educa- 
tion. For this entire day, the convention 
will be transported in toto to nearby Fort 
Worth, and the Fort Worth Branch is 
arranging an evening’s program “in the 
western tradition.” 

Thursday will be given over to small 
workshops on questions raised in the pre- 
ceding discussions — and others that need 
to be raised — all in relation to “What 
can AAUW do about it?” The evening 
meeting will be devoted to the arts. 

On Friday, April 18, the convention 
will act on business matters, — election of 
officers, the Legislative Program, approval 
of institutions, resolutions, etc. 

And in the evening, as the close of the 
convention, the fellowship dinner, long a 
high point in AAUW conventions, now 
presenting a larger program that includes 
aid for our sister university women who 
have suffered most heavily from the war. 


Room Reservations 


To be sure of accommodations, conven- 
tion delegates should send their requests 
for rooms immediately to the Room 
Reservation Chairman, Miss Edna Rowe, 
4921 Five Oak Street, Daiias 6. All reser- 
vations are to be handled by Miss Rowe. 
No single rooms are available; the choice 
is between double room with double bed 
(quoted at $4.00-$8.90) and double room 
with single beds ($5.00-$9.00). Indicate 
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your preference as to type and price, and 
Miss Rowe will make reservations as 
nearly as possible in accordance with your 
preference. Prices quoted are as of No- 
vember; hotel rates may be affected 
should there by any general change in 
prices. 

Two hotels, the Baker and the Adol- 
phus, just across the street from each 
other, will jointly serve as convention 
headquarters. Registration will be at the 
Baker. 


Registration by Mail 


Convention delegates need not begin 
their stay in Dallas with a long endurance 
test in the registration line. An efficient 
plan for advance registration by mail 
makes it possible to get the whole pro- 
cedure over with, quite painlessly, before 
leaving home. These simple steps will in- 
sure you against a long wait for registra- 
tion: 

(1) Your branch president sends your name 
to national Headquarters in Washington with 


a request for a credential card designating you 
as a delegate or alternate. 


(2) When you receive your credential card 
and advance registration blanks, which will be 
mailed to the branch president, retain the 
credential card, and mail the registration 
blanks (filled in and accompanied by a check) 
to the Dallas chairman. 


(3) Retain the acknowledgment which will 
be sent you. When you reach Dallas, present 
this and your credential card at the A.A.U.W. 
registration desk at the Baker Hotel, where 
your envelope with all tickets and papers will 
be awaiting you. 


Late Registration 


If an application for credentials reaches 
Headquarters too late to permit mail- 
ing the credential card and registration 
blanks, credentials will be held at the Na- 
tional Information Desk at convention 
headquarters. No credentials can be issued 
without presentation of the membership card 
as identification and evidence of member- 
ship. 

If the application for credentials has 
not been sent to Headquarters, a member 
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who wishes to register as a delegate or 
alternate must present a letter of appoint- 
ment from the branch president, as well 
as her national membership card, in order 
to secure credentials. 


Exhibits 


Because of the uncertainty of shipping, 
only exhibits that are brought by the dele- 
gates themselves can be shown. Records 
of work on some phase of the community 
program outlined in the May General 
Director’s Letter are requested. 


Post-Convention Tours 


Many of Texas’ forty-six branches 
wish to extend their hospitality to dele- 
gates desirous of seeing more of Texas and 
the Southwest than Dallas and Fort 
Worth. Interest already has been evinced 
in post-convention tours to Austin, San 
Antonio, Houston, Kerrville, and the sur- 
rounding ranch country, Brownsville and 
the Rio Grande Valley, El Paso and 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, New Orleans, 
Monterrey and Mexico City. 

For information write to Mrs. L. V. 
Stockard, 6944 Lakewood Boulevard, 
Dallas, stating the place or places you 
wish to visit and the mode of transporta- 
tion desired. And please write soon. 

Miss Rachel Foote, a member of the 
Dallas Branch who has paid frequent 
visits to Mexico, has made arrangements 
with one of the travel agencies for a special 
all-expense tour to Mexico for convention 
visitors. Since Miss Foote herself will ac- 
company the group, members will be sure 
of an understanding interpretation of 
what they see, which will greatly enrich 
their experience. The week’s trip, April 
19-26, begins with a flight to Mexico City 
by plane, and includes motor tours 
through some of the most magnificent 
mountain scenery of Mexico. The cost is 
$260. The number that can be included 
in the group is limited; reservations 
should be made now. For details, address 
Miss Rachel Foote, 3630 Armstrong 
Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
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No Discrimination in Membership 


The national Board of Directors met in 
Washington December 6-8. One of the 
important problems that came before the 
Board was the question of eligibility to 
AAUW membership. A resolution was 
adopted reaffirming the Association’s 
membership policy — that “all women 
who meet the educational requirements 
are eligible to membership,” and making 
it clear that under the national By-laws 
“there can be no authorization for any 
discrimination on racial, religious, or 
political grounds.” 

The resolution was 
adopted, on motion of Dr. Susan B. 
Riley, Vice-President of the Southeast 
Central Region, seconded by Dr. Gillie 
Larew, Vice-President of the South At- 
lantie Region, as follows: 


The Board of Directors of the AAUW con- 
siders it imperative at this time to reaffirm 
its established membership policy that all 
women who meet the educational requirements 
are eligible to be members of the Association. 
Under the national by-laws and under branch 
by-laws, which may not conflict with those of 
the national, there can be no authorization 
for any discrimination on racial, religious, or 
political grounds. 

The Board, therefore, takes for granted that 
the branches will practice within their own 
groups those principles which are in line with 
the Association’s history, its expressed inter- 
national policies, its membership in the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, 
and its deep concern with all agencies seeking 
to rebuild a world shattered through discrim- 
inations and intolerance. 


The Crisis in Public Education 


The Board discussed with deep concern 
the crisis which faces our public schools, 
—the lack of well trained teachers, the 
thousands of temporary appointments of 
teachers who are not adequately prepared, 
the diminishing number of students in 
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teacher-training institutions. “At this 
rate,’ one member remarked, “there will 
soon be no teachers. Except for a few 
grey-heads who hang on out of loyalty, the 
teacher in American life will be extinct.” 
A declaration was adopted calling for 
steps to raise the status and prestige of 
teachers as a “first éall on the public con- 
science and on public funds.” The dec- 
laration is quoted in full on page 95. 


Liberalizing the General 
Education Requirement 


The Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards presented a re- 
interpretation of the general education 
requirement for AAUW — approved de- 
grees. Reiterating the conviction that 
higher education should provide a back- 
ground of general education — in natural 
science, social science, and the humani- 
ties — the committee proposed to accept 
for membership institutions or individual 
schools within institutions in which a 
basic core of general education is required 
in fulfillment of the requirements for grad- 
uation. In case a curriculum seeks to com- 
bine or integrate these values in a new ex- 
perimental way instead of by the usual 
courses, the committee would consider 
the proposals in terms of these general 
values. In this way some common de- 
nominator for membership may be main- 
tained in the face of the increased diver- 
gence in curricula that inevitably results 
from increase in specialization. 

This proposal would affect only the 
present general education requirement for 
approval, leaving the other academic re- 
quirements and the requirements for 
proper provisions for the housing, health, 
and social needs of women students as 
they stand at present. 

This proposal was accepted by the 
Board of Directors. It will be discussed 
more fully in the next JouURNAL. 
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Nominations for National Offices 


The Committee on Nominations asks 
that all suggestions for nominations to 
the national offices that are to be filled at 
the Dallas Convention be sent as speed- 
ily as possiblee AAUW members are 
asked to consider searchingly the nature 
of the responsibility which will fall to 
the Association’s officers in these critical 
times, and to suggest to the committee 
possible nominees of a stature to meet 
the challenge which national office in such 
an organization as AAU W carries. Address 
the committee chairman, Dean Margaret 
S. Morriss, Pembroke College, Brown 
University, Providence 6, Rhode Island. 

Since members of the Board of Di- 
rectors are elected for a two-year term, 
all members of the Board will be elected at 
Dallas. Under the By-law provision that 
“officers shall be eligible for re-election 
for two succeeding terms only” (Article 
VIII, 4a), the following are not eligible for 
re-election: 


President, Dr. Helen C. White 

Rocky Mountain Regional Vice-President, 
Mrs. Charles J. Oviatt 

Northeast Central Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs Emil E. Storkan 


The chairman of the committee an- 
nounces with regret that the Second 
Vice-President, Dr. Marion Park, has 
indicated that she will not be able to 
stand for re-election. 

The committee hopes that many mem- 
bers and groups will indicate whom they 
would like to see in these positions of na- 
tional leadership. 

Recommendation of a person for office 
must be accompanied by a biographical 
record (five copies, if possible) giving 
information on her training, experience 


in AAUW, and qualities of leadership. 


Place of Next Convention 


Branches that wish to extend an in- 
vitation for the 1949 Convention should 
write to Headquarters immediately for a 
hist of facilities needed for handling an 
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AAUW national meeting. The chairman 
of the Committee on the Place of Next 
Convention, Mrs. C. S. Bluemel, 4501 S. 
Frank Street, Denver, Colorado. Infor- 
mation on hotel and auditorium facilities 
should accompany the invitation. 


And Maine Makes Forty-eight 


The forty-eighth AAUW state division 
has been formed! In October, AAUW 
branches in Maine, the only state not 
organized, banded together to establish a 
state organization. We heartily welcome 
this forty-eighth state. 

The completion of state organization, 
coming in this postwar period, reminds us 
that the state division in AAUW was an 
outgrowth of World War I. The first state 
conferences of branch representatives 
were held in Illinois, Michigan, and 
Kansas, in 1915, 1916, and 1917, respec- 
tively, and resulted in such a “notable 
accession of information, enthusiasm, and 
friendliness” (to quote the AAUW His- 
tory) that organization on a statewide 
basis followed, and the idea soon spread 
to other states. Not only have branches 
found themselves strengthened by sharing 
experiences through their state organiza- 
tions, but the state divisions have rallied 
support for state legislation, planned and 
directed many valuable state projects 
enlisting the cooperation of the branches, 
and devised ways of applying the philoso- 
phy and objectives of AAUW to particular 
needs within the state. As the Association 
continues to grow, the state officers and 
chairmen are an increasingly valuable link 
between the national organization and 
the local groups. 


Canada Scene of First IFUW 


Conference Outside Europe 


The first postwar Conference of the 
International Federation of University 
Women will be held next summer in 
Toronto. The last such gathering was in 
Stockholm prior to the outbreak of war in 
1939. The IFUW Council, composed of 
one member from each country — the 
chairman of the International Relations 
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Committee of each affiliated national 
association — will meet prior to the 
Conference on August 11. Among the 
agenda items will be the election of officers 
for the next three years. After the close of 
the Conference, August 14, the newly 
elected officers and members of the 
Council will act on recommendations 
referred to them. 

The AAUW will have five voting 
delegates and five alternates. Because of 
housing difficulties attendance will have 
to be limited, but AAUW will be allowed 
about two hundred non-voting delegates, 
appointed on the basis of outstanding 
interest and service in the AAUW inter- 
national relations program. 

This will be the first IFUW Conference 
held outside of Europe, though the Coun- 
cil met in Boston in 1931; undoubtedly 
many AAUW leaders will be eager to 
participate. Requests for places may be 
filed with the Associate in International 
Education. Every effort will be made to 
accredit as many as possible of those who 
wish to take advantage of this opportunity 
to see IFUW in action. 


Newcomb College Seniors Send Gift 
for International Reconstruction 


A splendid gift of $505 has been sent to 
AAUW Headquarters by last June’s 
Newcomb College graduating class. 

The class asked the treasurer of the 
New Orleans AAUW Branch to forward 
this fund, with the request that it be used 
in some way to help university women 
abroad in the reconstruction of their uni- 
versities. AAUW appreciates deeply the 
spirit of this gesture of the Newcomb sen- 
iors, and the practical assistance offered 
to women who have suffered from the 
war. 

The use of this generous gift will be de- 
cided when the International Study 
Grant and Reconstruction Aid awards 
are made in January. 


A New Federal Aid Bill 


Approximately thirty national organi- 
zations were represented at a meeting on 


November 19 called to discuss the ques- 
tion of Federal Aid to Education in the 
next Congress. The group, which in- 
cluded AAUW representatives, con- 
sidered various proposals for federal aid 
bills, and then voted approval for a new 
measure which should be primarily’ an 
equalization measure, granting funds to 
states for public education with safe- 
guards for state control of education 
written into the bill. 

Already Congressional leaders are 
considering possible educational legisla- 
tion, and the views of this group will 
doubtless influence the writing of a new 
bill. Watch AAUW publications for the 
announcement of this new legislation and 
its relation to AAUW’s legislative pro- 
gram. 

Read the chapter on “The Kind of 
Citizens We Have” in the new pamphlet 
entitled Our Children, The Annual Report 
of the Profession to the Public, published by 
the National Education Association, and 
available free of charge at their head- 
quarters, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. This chapter shows 
beyond all doubt how great is the need for 
federal subsidies to education. It is from 
this pamphlet that some of the striking 
figures on educational deficiencies in the 
United States are quoted in the editorial 
on Federal Aid to Education in this issue 
of the JouRNAL. 


Vassar Scholarship 


Again an AAUW national member 
interested in the field of child develop- 
ment — preferably one who has shown 
potential leadership qualities — will have 
the opportunity of attending the Vassar 
Summer Institute. Here are gathered 
together professional and lay persons for 
the purpose of understanding better the 
development of the child in relation to our 
complicated civilization and its many 
problems. 

The AAUW Vassar Scholarship carries 
full living expenses for one adult for a four 
weeks’ period. If a child is to be registered, 
there is an extra charge. Requests for 
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application blanks may be sent directly to 
Mrs. Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, Associate 
in Childhood Education, National Head- 
quarters, AAUW, 1634 I Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Applications must 
reach Headquarters by April 15. 


Footnote on Texas Fellowship Funds 


To the $2,000 contribution from Texas 
to International Study Grants, reported 
in the Fall JourNaL, should be added 
$244.82 which was sent as a supplement 
to the Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship 
stipend. 

Of the four “named grants” of $500 
each, listed from Texas branches, full 
credit for the Lola McDaniels Sells Inter- 
national Study Grant goes to Fort Worth 
—a splendid contribution. 


AAUW Grant to British Fellow 


One more has been added to our number 
of foreign fellows in the United States, 
through a gift from a former fellow who 
wishes to remain anonymous. Thanks to 
this gift, the Awards Committee was able 
to make a grant of $750 to Mary L. 


‘ 


Woodward of Doncaster, England, for 
graduate work in geography at Radcliffe 
College. Miss Woodward holds a law 
degree from Oxford University; during the 


war she prepared topographical and 
detailed geographic studies for the Ad- 
miralty. Miss Woodward had received a 
fellowship granted by Radcliffe College, 
but without the supplementary award 
from AAUW would have been unable to 
manage the year in this country. 

The balance of the gift of $1,500 was 
assigned to one of the International Study 
Grant holders. 


Fellowship Resigned 


Miss Margaret J. O’Brien, who was 
awarded the Vassie James Hill Fellow- 
ship for 1946-47, has resigned the fellow- 
ship. She wrote the Committee on Fellow- 
ship Awards that she had found she could 
not satisfactorily complete the biographi- 
cal study of Nathaniel Culverwel which 
she had undertaken as her fellowship 
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project. She has therefore relinquished 
the fellowship, returning the major por- 
tion of the stipend. 


Educational Supplies for Europe 
When UNRRA announced free ship- 


ment of educational materials in Novem- 
ber, all AAUW branches were noti- 
fied. Many letters and the notices that 
promptly appeared in branch bulletins 
indicated that — as was to be expected 
—AAUW members welcomed this op- 
portunity to contribute to educational 
reconstruction in the war-devastated 
countries. Arrangements were made 
through the Commission for International 


Educational Reconstruction, of which 
AAUW is a member. 


British Fund 
When Miss J. Marguerite Bowie, IFUW 


treasurer, visited Washington Headquar- 
ters in connection with arrangements for 
the Toronto Conference, she gave us some 
truly awe-inspiring figures on the fund 
which is being raised by the British 
Federation. For assistance to university 
women of the occupied areas, the British 
Federation has raised £13,000. Also the 
BFUW has set itself a goal of £400,000 
for the enlargement of Crosby Hall. Their 
hope is to double the accommodations for 
visiting scholars there. All this adds up to 
well over two million dollars — and the 
British Federation has approximately 
2,000 members! 


Film on ‘“‘One World or None’’ 


Chairmen of international relations will 
be interested in a dramatic new film 
produced for the National Committee on 
Atomic Information, called “One World 
or None.” Full information can be ob- 
tained from Film Publishers, Inc., 25 
Broad Street, New York City 4, from 
whom the film may be rented for theatri- 
cal showing at approximately $7.50. Your 
local theatre manager will be interested 
to include it in his program if you call it 
to his attention, or your branch inter- 
national relations group could underwrite 
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the cost as a project of service to your 
community. Branches using 16mm. sound 
projectors can rent 16mm. sound prints at 
a very nominal fee from most film libraries, 
including those maintained by state uni- 
versities, colleges, and local boards of 
education. This film would be an excel- 
lent basis for discussion of the national 
and international problems ahead in the 
control and utilization of atomic energy. 


For Whom Is General Membership? 


Each year a good many members drop 
out of the AAUW simply because they 
do not know that general national mem- 
bership is available to them for $2.00 a 
year and that they need not necessarily be 
affliated with a branch in order to keep 
their contact with the Association. 

The $2.00 national dues entitle the 
general member to a subscription to the 
JOURNAL and to membership in the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women. 
Moreover, a member thus maintains her 
connections with the organization and has 
the satisfaction of knowing she is helping 
to promote national and international 
progress by joining hands with other 
intelligent women associated in AAUW. 

If you know of any member who is 
moving to a town or city where there is 
no AAUW branch, remind her of the 


gencral membership available to her. 
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AAUW Adds Seven New Branches 


New branches recognized since the 
publication of the Fall 1946 JourNaL 
number seven and are located in four 
states. They are: 


ArKANsAS — Harrison 
Rogers 
Searcy 
Kansas — Great Bend 
MaryLanp — Garrett 
New York — Batavia 
Kingston 
The total number of branches is now 
959. 


Dallas Cook Book 


Texas hospitality has been embodied 
concretely by the Dallas Branch in the 
form of a cook book of tested recipes from 
members of the AAUW in Texas, which is 
being sold to swell the convention enter- 
tainment fund of the Dallas group. From 
a multitude of favorite recipes contributed 
by Texas members, the most typically 
southwestern dishes were chosen. The 
result is 150 pages of mouth-watering 
suggestions, dedicated (to quote the 
Foreword) “to the proposition that cook- 
ing and college do mix.” Those who wish 
to test that mixture, Texas style, may 
order the Dallas College Club Cook Book of 
Texas Recipes from Mrs. Norman G. 
Hardy, 3409 Mockingbird Lane, Dallas. 
The price is $1.00 a copy, plus 10 cents 
postage. 





Selecting Bills for AAUW to Support 


By Besste C. RANDOLPH 


Chairman, Committee on Legislative Program 


HE wise selection of measures to be sup- 
pips under a given item of the 
AAUW national Legal Program is one of 
the most difficult and anxious duties as- 
signed to any of your national com- 
mittees. 

This difficulty grows out of the very 
nature of our program. For the set-up of 
a national Legislative Program by bien- 
nial conventions, two alternate proce- 
dures are possible. One is the adoption of a 
specific platform detailed point by point 
and rigidly fixed for two years. Even if the 
immense initial difficulty of agreeing on 
those points could be overcome, there 
would still be the danger that most, per- 
haps all, of the points so laboriously 
adopted might become obsolete or dan- 
gerous before the next convention could 
revise them. The alternative procedure is 
to adopt a list of general objectives or 
items, not too long and rather broadly 
stated, leaving the selection of emphases 
and national measures thereunder to 
national committees as representative in 
organization and personnel as_ possible. 
This is the procedure that has been ap- 
proved by convention vote. 

The wisdom of endorsing principles 
rather than specific bills was demon- 
strated during the war. The writer was a 
member of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations from 1937 to 1941, and 
representative of that committee on the 
Committee on Legislative Program for the 
same period. Returning in 1943 as chair- 
man of the latter committee, she, in 
common with others who had this particu- 


lar gap in their national service for AAUW, 
found that the months before and after 
Pearl Harbor had brought astounding 
changes in the outlook for the Legislative 
Program. Everybody recognized the on- 
set of a vast emergency in which even the 
simplest internal legislation might have 
vital results on international policy. 

This particular biennium supplied an 
extreme but instructive example of the 
uselessness, or worse, of adopting a 
specific, detailed program of legislation 
in advance. On the other hand, the delega- 
tion to any committee of the power of 
selecting measures for AAUW support 
under the principles laid down in the 
Legislative Program involves dangers of 
which the national committees are well 
aware. 


Tue initial selection of a bill in any one of 
the four subject-matter fields (Education, 
Social Studies, International Relations, 
Economic and Legal Status of Women) by 
the national committee for that field, and 
its recommendation to the Committee on 
Legislative Program, involves on the part 
of the committee a careful and matured 
knowledge of the content of each measure 
and its rightful relation to a given item 
of the Legislative Program and to other 
proposed measures, state, national, and 
international. 

Ordinarily, the Committee on Legisla- 
tive Program meets once a year in the 
autumn, although extra meetings have 
been held in the last few years on ac- 
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count of the war and of the biennial 
Convention of 1945. In the weeks preced- 
ing the meeting of our committee, the 
four subject-matter committees have been 
hard at work formulating recommenda- 
tions from their respective fields. They 
have had the expert and continuing help 
of state legislative chairmen, of reports 
and letters received from branches, of- 
ficers, and individual members of AAUW, 
of the Associates and others at Head- 
quarters, and of special organizations in 
Washington. 


As an example of the process of se- 
lecting one or more specific measures under 
an item of the Legislative Program, let us 
take one under Education: Item 1— 


Federal aid to states, under conditions safe- 
guarding state control, to equalize and extend 
or improve public education for all the people, 
including provisions for the developmental 
needs of children, youth, and adults. 


This item, as adopted by the 1945 Con- 
vention delegates, had been re-worded 
with great care to allay the fears and meet 
the wishes of the nation-wide membership 
to safeguard state control when grants for 
public education are received from the 
‘ederal Government. The need for such 
a safeguard had been fully and rather 
sternly expressed in the period when the 
Legislative Program was being drafted. 
Moreover, in the period of more than 
twenty years in which the Association has 
supported federal aid to education, a body 
of opinion has been clearly expressed by 
successive conventions. Therefore the 
committee members have a course al- 
ready charted, and the leeway in choice of 
a bill for AAUW support is not wide. In 
fact, of all the bills introduced for federal 
aid to education in the last two sessions of 
Congress, S-181 and S-181 amended were 
the only ones which came directly under 
AAUW’s principle, which specifies aid to 
public education and the safeguarding of 
state control of education by placing the 
burden of responsibility upon the states, 
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while giving to the Federal Government, 
in the last analysis, the responsibility for 
a fiscal review. 

The weeding out of such measures as 
S-717, sometimes called the American 
Federation of Teachers Bill, and S-2499, 
the Murray Bill, became almost an auto- 
matic process because of the fact that each 
specified aid for private schools and 
AAUWV’s long-time efforts have been given 
to aid for public education only. Neverthe- 
less, much time was spent in studying the 
provisions of these discarded bills to dis- 
cover whether any portions of them of- 
fered features which might be suggested 
for incorporation in a bill supported by 
AAUW. All bills were analyzed for the 
methods of giving federal grants, methods 
of apportionment, and the way in which 
various responsibilities were designated. 
Interestingly enough, the bills supported 
were more sound in these provisions than 
the bills which attempted to find a 
method for aiding all private schools as 
well as public schools. 


Ws ARE fortunate when bills come so 
clearly and definitely under convention 
items that little if any doubt can arise in 
the minds of the committee members or 
anybody else as to their propriety. For 
example, the provisions of the General 
Housing Bill, S-1592, correspond closely 
with Item 6 of the AAUW Legislative 
Program: 


Coordination of federal housing functions 
through a national housing agency to integrate 
efforts, with community participation, to 
achieve good homes and good neighborhoods 
for every family; measures designed to reduce 
the cost of housing production by private 
enterprise; and provision for public housing 
for low-income families for which private 
industry is unable to provide. 


S-1592 is, in fact, a particularly good ex- 
ample of the type of legislation AAUW 
committees like to review. Too often bills 
before Congress are designed to tackle a 
single facet of the total problem. The 
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Gencral Housing Bill was formulated on 
broad basic principles, the same principles 
voted at the 1945 AAUW convention. 

Another good example of a bill which 
fits our item without question is S-1178, 
Women’s Equal Pay Bill, which is sup- 
ported under Item 14: 


Opposition to discrimination in employment 
and property rights on the basis of sex or 
marital status. 


In a considerable number of cases like the 
above, not only has the item been on our 
legislative agenda for years, but a given 
bill in substantially its present form has 
been supported, and there is no problem 
except the ever-present one of application 
to new conditions as they arise. 


As ANOTHER example, this time from the 
international field, let us take a measure 
selected under Item 13a: 


Amendment of the Constitution to provide for 
ratification of treaties with approval by a 
majority of both houses of Congress. 


Replies to the tentative legislative pro- 
gram submitted to the branches during 


the winter of 1944-45 showed a strong 
opinion that the Item as originally sub- 
mitted, ‘Modification of the existing 


two-thirds requirement for senatorial 
approval for ratification of treaties,” was 
not specific enough, and it was accord- 
ingly amended before the Convention to 
read as quoted above, thus making both 
houses responsible for the approval of 
treaties. 

Several measures were introduced in 
the 79th Congress, varying verbally but 
all embodying this principle. It soon be- 
came apparent that the only one of these 
which stood a chance of serious consid- 
eration was the version sponsored by the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Since the wording of this resolu- 
tion, H.J. Res. 60, conformed precisely to 
the terms of item 13a, it could be sup- 
ported without hesitation, and we testi- 
fied for it before the Judiciary Commit- 
tees of both House and Senate. 
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Like all other national committees 
everywhere, ours has the problem of meet- 
ing the varying points of view in an enor- 
mous country where sharp and sometimes 
irreconcilable differences between regions 
and interests exist. 

Moreover, the committee must keep a 
vigilant eye on the practical outlook for 
the passage of the bill. Better support a 
proposal which is not ideal, but which can 
command enough votes for enactment, 
rather than insist on an ideal measure 
which will be passed only in the far future, 
if at all. Every new measure, however 
poor, brings practical experience to those 
who have to live under it, and can later 
pave the way psychologically for the very 
law we wanted in the first place. Here, 
compromise as one of the arts of states- 
manship must be used by the committees. 

Sometimes the measures urged by us 
are not bills or resolutions coming before 
Congress in original or amended form, or 
even treaties coming before the Senate 
for approval before the President can 
ratify. Equally important is the adminis- 
tration of an existing law through rules, 
adequate personnel, etc., and above all 
through the determination of public of- 
ficers to make it work successfully. A 
moderately good law enforced in intelli- 
gent and determined fashion is worth far 
more than a law of ideal excellence which 
is enforced weakly if at all. 

When a measure does not obviously 
come as a matter of course under a given 
item, or when a measure is a very new 
application of an old principle, or when ex- 
tensive and fundamental differences cloud 
the issue, the committee considers in de- 
tail the length and extent of study on the 
subject within the Association, and the 
existing or probable degree of agreement in 
the membership. Often, of course, the 
question does not get as far as the Commit- 
tee on Legislative Program, for the perti- 
nent subject-matter committee (which 
may be pictured as the watch-dog for 
legislation in its field) will have consid- 
ered the measure and will have turned the 
proposal down if it finds the amount of 
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study insufficient and the disagreement 
excessive. 

For example, in 1940-42 it was pro- 
posed to the national Social Studies Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women that the 
Association support the federal Geyer 
anti-poll tax bill. The poll tax at that time 
was in effect in eight Southern states 
(now seven). It was said that this action 
could properly be taken under the legisla- 
tive item, “to protect civil rights.” After 
discussion, the two committees felt that 
although the bill did come directly under 
the “civil rights” item, so many uncer- 
tain factors existed that further inquiry 
must precede and guide any action. Ac- 
cordingly, letters were sent to state chair- 
men of social studies, status of women, 
and legislation. They were asked to report 
the extent to which branches and state 
boards had studied the question, to give 
their estimate of AAUW opinion, and to 
express their personal views. The returns 
showed an absence of any real study and 
a great divergence of opinion. A point at 
issue was whether the poll tax could best 
be attacked by state or by federal legisla- 


tion. On the basis of the evidence, the 


~two committees refrained from recom- 


mending to the Committee on Legislative 
Program any action on the federal anti- 
poll tax bill. The Legislative Committee 
discussed the bill and the returns re- 
ceived by the committees, but it never 
placed the measure on the Association’s 
active program. 


In GENERAL, however, the Committee on 
Legislative Program, when approving 
action on bills, does so because the meas- 
ures clearly carry out principles which 
have been long on the Association’s pro- 
gram, voted by successive national con- 
ventions, so that the membership must 
be presumed to be familiar with them. 

After all, the primary work of our Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program is to select 
under convention items those points of 
emphasis, and therefore of study and 
continuing thought, which the branches 
and divisions consider of paramount 
importance. The selection of specific 
legislative measures to implement the 
point of emphasis is secondary. 





WHAT AAUW BRANCHES ARE DOING 


Services for Exchange Teachers 
Bring Praise, Pleasure to Branches 


Applause and appreciation are being 
extended to AAUW branches in states 
participating in the teacher exchange 
program with England, for their services 
in helping to orient the newcomers. 

The New York City Branch is the 
recipient of compliments from the State 
Department and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, as well as from the school officers 
and the teachers themselves, for the serv- 
ices which a committee of the branch, 
under the president, rendered the teachers 
upon their arrival from England. 

Giving a more detailed picture of some 
of the services extended to the exchange 
teachers and the pleasure thus derived, 
a letter from Bay City, Michigan, reads 
in part: 


Our exchange teacher is Miss Jeanie 
Arkieson of Alva, Clackmannshire, Scotland, 
and we are enjoying her very much. She 
shares an apartment with one of our mem- 
bers, and we have voted to extend the 
privileges of the organization to her during 
her stay in Bay City. This was done not only 
because she is an exchange teacher, but also 
because we find her a charming person in her 
own right. 

Miss Arkieson attends our monthly gen- 
eral meetings and spoke at the initial meet- 
ing of our International Relations group 
where she presented interesting material 
on postwar problems in Great Britain. A 
lively question period followed her formal 
remarks. Our study group seldom reaches 
more than twelve people but the night Miss 
Arkieson spoke, there were thirty of us. 

She plans to become a regular member of 
this study group and I’m sure she will bring 
us @ new viewpoint. 


In Toledo, Ohio, the Board decided at 


a recent meeting to assume this year’s 


membership for Miss Marie Stoll, who 
went to England as an exchange teacher, 
and to give this as a courtesy member- 
ship to Miss Cynthia Ewing, who came 
from Cambridge, England, to replace Miss 
Stoll. 


Two British teachers were guests at the 
opening dinner meeting of the Southern 
New York Branch, which voted to as- 
sume the dues of the two AAUW members 
who have gone to Britain. 


From the West Virginia Division a 
letter confidently declares that their Miss 
Jennie Backus “will represent them well” 
in England. A story about Miss Backus 
in an issue of the West Virginia School 
Journal was arranged for by the Division. 


Twenty-nine states, at present, are 
participating in the exchange teacher 
project, which is regarded as an important 
one in building international understand- 
ing. A brief account of this program was 
presented on page 34 of the Fall Journat, 
1946. 


Philadelphia Branch Entertains 
By Proxy at European Parties 


Invitations to a holiday tea in Paris 
were issued to guests of Reid Hall in 
France by the Philadelphia Branch mem- 
bers, who were to be hostesses by proxy, 
via Madame Bedier, president of the 
French Federation. A similar invitation 
was sent to the British Federation to hold 
a party at Crosby Hall, British university 
women’s center in London. 

The novel idea planned by the branch 
was to send packages of tea, sugar, coffee, 
lemon juice, mints, “gingerbread mix,” 
and evaporated milk to the two federa- 
tions and then ask the halls to “man- 
age”’ such a tea. 
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The invitation to members of the fed- 
ration read in part: 

Would the guests of Reid Hall be our 
guests at a tea or party given sometime dur- 
ing the Christmas Holiday season? . . . We 
should like to become acquainted before the 
tourist arrangements permit us to travel to 
Paris to pay our respects to you. 


The branch looked forward to the fun 
of packing the party items for the over- 
seas holiday entertaining, long in advance 
of the dates set. 


Louisiana Branches to Distribute 
Membership Leaflet Locally 


Supplying the college guidance collec- 
tions of local libraries and of high school 
principals with a copy of the latest AAUW 
membership leaflet is one project the 
Education Committee of the Louisiana 
Division is hoping the branches of the 
state will undertake. 

The leaflet, which contains a list of 
AAUW-approved institutions and re- 
quirements for membership, is issued by 
the national Association. It may be in- 
strumental in interesting young women 
in educational standards for higher educa- 
tion, as they become informed that grad- 
uates of certain colleges are not eligible 
for AAUW membership. In some cases 
pressure of alumnae on college adminis- 
trators to bring their alma mater to higher 
standards has been motivated by the 
failure of a woman to gain admission to a 
local AAUW branch, according to the 
state education chairman. 

The state committee also has asked 
each branch to present a copy of the 


JOURNAL regularly to at least one local 
library. 


World “Hot Spots” to Be Discussed 


“Hot Spots of the World” is the in- 
triguing topic selected by international 
study groups of the Philadelphia Branch. 
At the first meeting the membership 
separated into four study groups to dis- 
cuss Russia, the Far East, the Balkan 
countries, and Latin-America. 

As the membership has expressed a 
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desire to learn of each group’s research, 
panel disucssions will be held from time 
to time on an individual “hot spot.” 

The College Park Maryland Branch is 
contributing a true service to the com- 
munity by arranging a series of public 
lectures this winter on “International 
Relations in the Atomic Age.” Given by 
eminent authorities, the lectures will em- 
phasize American-Russian relations in 
such areas as the Balkans, the Middle 
East, China, Japan, and Germany. Or- 
ganizations and individuals throughout 
Prince George’s County have been invited 
to cooperate in this project. 


Massachusetts Legislative Program 


In its legislative work last year, the 
Massachusetts Division focused special 
attention on selected items of the national 
program: housing, civil rights, non-dis- 
crimination against women in employ- 
ment, and a constructive foreign policy. 

For special study and support in the 
state legislature, the items related to these 
national measures were selected, as follows: 


1. Jury service for women 
2. Equal pay for equal work 


3. Statewide certification of teachers in public 
schools, the specific requirements to be dis- 
cussed and approved by branches after sub- 
mission of plans by the state education 
chairman. 

4. Improved housing within the state. This 
was interpreted to mean that the branches 
should study their communities and sup- 
port ordinances which offer a solution to 
local problems as well as watch the state 
bills introduced in the legislature. 


Materials, including diagrams and dis- 
cussions of procedure in the state legisla- 
ture, membership lists, and summaries of 
bills, were sent as an aid to the branches 
by the state chairman. 

Members of the Boston Branch repre- 
sented the state division in testimony be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee on behalf of 
bills for jury service for women, and also 
watched developments on the equal pay 
question. : 
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An action program on housing was in- 
augurated by the North Shore Branch, 
under the stimulus of the legislative chair- 
man; library exhibits, book lists, and a 
forum on the subject were used to promote 
better understanding of the problem. The 
branch also studied the twenty-one hous- 
ing bills introduced in the legislature. 


Branches Report Signs of Progress 
In Getting Women in Public Office 


Further reports on progress made in 
getting qualified women appointed to 
public office (see April 1946 JouRNAL, 
page 189) show that favorable results are 
being obtained. Below are some facts 
taken from the branch Status of Women 
reports for 1945-46. 


Peru, Ind. — Peru has long had an old rule 
barring married women from teaching. Also, 
men teachers automatically were paid $100 
more than women teachers. Through the ef- 
forts of some of our members on committees, 
both of these situations were corrected in 
1945-46. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. — We continued our ef- 
forts of last year to have a woman on the 
school board and on the county hospital 
board. We have not succeeded yet, but the 
men are now awake to our vote in the ap- 
proaching elections. 


Plymouth, Ind.— One of our members is 
now on the school board. AAUW was largely 
responsible for this appointment. For the first 
time in the history of the Plymouth schools, a 
woman became a member of the Board of 
Education. 


Richmond, Ind. — The mayor has appointed 
two women, one to the Board of Education, 
one to the Parks Board. 


Salina, Kansas. — The Status of Women 
Committee arranged a branch meeting at 
which the superintendent of schools spoke on 
the contribution of women in the armed forces 
and in the life of our city. In the discussion 
period he said that he was thankful to have a 
representative woman (whose election was 
sponsored by AAUW) on his school board. 
The president of Kansas Wesleyan University 
reported that following AAUW suggestion, 
he now has three women on the Board of 
Directors of the university. 


Tron Mountain, Mich.— The branch vice- 
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president was elected to the school board last 
year. 

Manistee, Mich.— We are supporting a 
woman for member of the board of education 
in the coming election. 

Mankato, Minn. — Supported as candidate 
for the state legislature a member of the 
branch. 

(Note: A new. October leaflet obtainable 
free from Headquarters suggests, “Sup- 
port a Qualified Woman for the School 
Board.” It gives facts from an NEA sur- 
vey on the kinds of people needed on 
school boards and how they may be se- 


lected.) 


“Extra!’’ Edition of Bulletin Calls 
Members’ Attention to Legislation 

Extra! Extra! 

Applause to the San Diego, Calif., 
Branch for its emergency news treatment of 
the questionnaire on the 1947-49 legislative 
program! An “Extra!” edition, in vivid 
yellow, of the branch Bulletin was printed 
and mailed October 15, calling upon all 
members in tall letters to “READ! 
STUDY! CONSIDER! Refer to the Jour- 
NAL — Spring 1945 —- Summer 1946 (Co- 
pies on file in clubrooms). Express your 
opinion by voting on the enclosed ballot 
and mail it to us at once, or place it in the 
ballot box at clubrooms or at the October 
general meeting. Ballot Deadline, Oc- 
tober 31, 1946.” 

The extra, a single broadsheet, gave all 
the national legislative items, and under 
each some facts on bills supported and 
some questions that had come to the mind 
of the branch board, here passed on to 
start members’ thinking. 

The extra introduced itself in this way: 

We are living today in a complex world 
where expansion of population makes it im- 
possible for the individual to have as great 
effect on government directly as was formerly 
possible. Consequently, individuals working 
for certain legislative action have found that 
group action is more effective — namely by 
lobbying in the best sense of the word. 

Objections are made to the AAUW Legisla- 
tive Program because legislation is a con- 
troversial question and the objectors felt that 
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not all AAUW members approve’of the stand 
the national Association takes. This is your 
chance as an individual member to stand up 
and be counted on each item of the proposed 
program. A ballot is included in this bulletin. 
We ask that you mark and return it to us. We 
will necessarily presume that those of you who 
do not vote are giving consent by silence. 


Missouri Branches Are Active 
In State Legislative Program 


Procedures that “make a state legisla- 
tive program tick” are to be found in the 
1945-46 report of AAUW action on legis- 
lation in Missouri, which was sent by 
Mrs. William L. Bradshaw, state legisla- 
tive chairman. 

Because of the adoption of a new state 
constitution in 1945, the state legislative 
program was abnormally heavy. The Leg- 
islative Committee, with the help of re- 
lated chairmen, tried to follow major 
bills affecting items in education, social 
studies, and status of women. Part of the 
state policy was to send a delegate to the 
General Assembly when public hearings 
were held on bills related to major items 
on the state legislative program. 

“The new state constitution allows 
raising certain limitations which have 
existed for years on school taxation,” 
writes Mrs. Bradshaw in her report. “In 
many towns and cities where we have 
branches, the AAUW members did active 
work toward raising the school tax. The 
Kansas City Branch was active in the 
campaign and plans to continue the fight 
this year.” 

Since the tax for library purposes is 
inadequate or non-existent in some of the 
towns where AAUW branches are lo- 
cated, those branches were urged to sup- 
port the county library movement. 

From the Chariton County Branch, 
which was active in securing better ap- 
propriations for the state social security 
commission, came the following report: 


Being a county branch, we have been able 
to keep various sections of the county in- 
formed concerning proposed legislation 
through social science classes in the high 
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school and through women’s organizations 
in the local communities. 


The Fulton Branch reports: 


Individual members have served on com- 
mittees and worked out surveys showing 
discrimination in employment on the basis 
of sex and marital status. The trend seems 
to be toward equalizing salaries of men and 
women, and a trend toward a single salary 
schedule for high.school and grade school 
teachers is pronounced. 


A useful idea came from the Boonville 
Branch, which had been cooperating with 
another women’s group in a bi-weekly in- 
terview with the member of the General 
Assembly from their district. 

To make branch, chairman conscious 
of the merits and usefulness of the AAUW 
General Director’s Letter, the state Legisla- 
tive Committee sent cards to the branch 
chairmen and duplicates to the presidents 
reminding them of the arrival of the GDL 
and of its importance to their work. 

When a call for action on an important 
bill was sent out from national Head- 
quarters, postals were sent to the branches 
by the state chairman urging them to 
write their Congressmen and Senators. 
It was often possible to include the re- 
quest in the sheet, “What the other 
branches are doing in legislation.” 

Playing up national bills and requests 
in the legislative section of the state bulle- 
tin, and the special legislative sheet sent 
to branches did more than anything else to 
get a good response from the branches, it 
was felt by the state chairman. 


Branches Consider Women’s Vote 


Current reports show several instances 
of branch concern with women’s vote and 
its effectiveness. 


Birmingham, Ala. A survey of the vot- 
ing habits of women of the county, made 
by the Status of Women Committee, 
brought ‘out some interesting facts con- 
cerning the poll tax. Of the non-voters, 
approximately three-fifths gave non-pay- 
ment of poll tax as their reason for not 
voting. Many of the voters commented 
unfavorably on the poll tax, particularly 
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about the cumulative feature. The poll 
revealed that there is among Birmingham 
women a live interest in the requirements 
for voting, with sentiment strongly against 
the poll tax. 

Statesboro, Ga. A_ special program 
planned by the Status of Women Com- 
mittee was addressed by Mrs. Helen 
Coxson, former representative and now 
member of the Pardon and Parole Board. 
After the group discussion, committees 
were formed for the purpose of getting 
all eligible persons registered and ready 
to vote in local and state elections. Repre- 
sentatives of local clubs were invited to 
attend this meeting to help make plans. 
The theater, telephone, newspapers, and 
posters were media used to further the 
publicity campaign. 

Results of a poll taken in the branch 
and a local woman’s club were as follows: 
(1) registration and voting — 70 per cent 
registered, 75 per cent voted last year; (2) 
jury service — 70 per cent believe in 
jury service for women, 25 per cent were 
opposed, and 5 per cent were doubtful. 


Wisconsin Members See Candidates 
About Women on University Board 


Working to have a woman appointed 
to the University of Wisconsin Board of 
Regents, AAUW branch presidents and 
members in Wisconsin took advantage of 
the opportunity offered by the fall elec- 
tions to call upon state senate and as- 
sembly candidates to get their promise to 
support such an appointment. 

The slogan presented in a letter to the 
branches was, “Remember: A pre-election 
promise is worth a dozen post-election 
ones.” 

Mrs. John L. Defandorf, state presi- 
dent, and Mrs. George G. Town, state 
chairman of the Status of Women Com- 
mittee, stressed the following points in 
their jointly addressed letter to the branch 
presidents: 

You know that our State Division AAUW 
has been concerned for some time because 
there has been no woman on the Board of 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin. 
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Now our 29 branches have a chance to do 
something about it. It is a first step, but a 
necessary one. 

Will you, as branch president, with one 
or two of your active members, make a 
personal call upon the candidates running 
for state senate and state assembly in 
your district and ask them before the elec- 
tion? ... Remind them that almost 
every other state in the Union has at least 
one woman on the governing body of its 
university. ... 

Candidates also were reminded that 
the answer and help they gave would be 
publicized in the papers and in statewide 
publicity. 

The Wisconsin Division plans to work 
with a number of other groups in trying 
to get this appointment. At present it is 
in the midst of compiling a roster of wom- 
en qualified for appointment to state 
boards. 


Annual Art Summary Gives Details 
Of Individual Branch Projects, 
Background for New Plans 


Telling in detail what the branches are 
doing in the arts and providing an in- 
dispensable record of background for the 
new year’s planning is the annual sum- 
mary, “Branch Art Reports 1945-46,” 
now available upon request and at no cost. 

Reports of art programs have come 
from 351 branches. This excludes 83 
branches who used art as an accessory to 
general meetings only. 

In public attendance at community 
art events, last year’s figures of 183,000 
increased by about 41,000 over the pre- 
ceding year and are now exceeded only by 
a dozen of the nation’s largest museums. 
Member attendance in study and prac- 
ticum had totaled 5,279 on June 30 when 
these data were closed. 

The largest community participation 
was in exhibitions and the next in theatre 
for children. Writing groups sold $4,609.34 
worth of manuscripts, bringing total sales 
since 1939-40 to $15,610. 

Branch efforts which have taken the 
requisite vision, personal participation, 
study, administrative skill and time to 
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bring about what seem like results which 
may be measured in terms of art or public 
art education include at least seventy-five. 

Among large city branches, Cincinnati 


more than any other is shaping a course’ 


away from the isolation likely to shelter 
urban groups, into a positive function in 
city life. A report about their re-orienta- 
tion appears elsewhere in this JOURNAL. 
Among county branches, one which 
persists in memory is Napa County, 
California (200 members, five in arts): 


The program now in its second year is a 
workshop in marionette construction, 50 
hours study and 50 hours practicum, carried 
on by two members. The idea is to teach 
school children marionette construction, 
costuming, stagecraft, and drama in the 
simplest way so they can actually use this 
medium of expression in school work or at 
play. The cost is practically nothing; we 
used scrap materials. At present, the 
audience has been 250 children from kinder- 
garten to fifth grade. Later we hope to offer 
the community something and next year we 
hope to have some of our own plays to 
produce. 


For reasons of space, all the other il- 
lustrations for this issue are selected from 
the state of New York. This is because 
New York State will have before its legis- 
lature in 1947 a bill which will propose 
an annual expenditure of $75,000 from 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 
THEATRE 
ENTERPRISES 


MAID OF THE NILE — 
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public funds for the work of living ar- 
tists. (For details, note the Committee 
for a New York State Art Program, Hud- 
son D. Walker, chairman executive com- 
mittee, 2709 Grand Central Terminal 
Building, New York 17, New York.) 

While New York may for a long time 
be exceptional in an undertaking of this 
kind, members who expect that at some 
later day their own state or city may have 
a similar decision to make, will be in- 
terested to reflect on what kind of solid 
preparation for civic thinking in terms of 
art should be going on now. (New York 
has 36 AAUW branches, 19 of which 
do work in the arts.) 

The items following, cited with the 
population of the town when it is not a 
large one, and sometimes the size of the 
branch and the number of members in- 
terested in the arts, represent what they 
are doing: 

New York City— Under the grave difficul- 
ties of lethargy inherent in a metropolis which 
“*has everything,” the arts group has been 
trying to canalize art appreciation toward 
Chinese art and is working on a project for a 
cultural exchange with China. 

Albany — Classes in writing, painting in oils 
and water color — some of the work accepted 
in regional exhibitions — play reading and 
theatre groups which presented two plays 
study courses in the symphony, and interior, 
design. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


PENROD — SLEEPING BEAUTY 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


HANS BRINKER OR THE SILVER SKATES 


24th Season 


Reservations Received 
Now 
For Next Season 
Write for Brochure 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


FOR ADULTS 


MACBETH — TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
TAMING OF THE SHREW 
Children learn ethics, discrimination in entertainment, speech and 


manners through fine plays. Children’s Theatre serves the cultural life 
of your community pond 


contributes liberally to your funds. 


These sincere, understandable, beautifully costumed productions are 
winning enthusiastic endorsement everywhere. Full 
tainment. Write for A.A.U 
you for bringing these delightful plays to it. 


enter- 


ill thank 


conned 
.W. comments. Your community 
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Peekskill (population 17,311; 85 members, 
12 in arts) — The writing group of six mem- 
bers has begun publishing a monthly news 
sheet of interest to all our members — and 900 
children attended the performance of “Rip 
Van Winkle.” 

Garden City, New York (population 11,223; 
106 members, 32 in arts).— A considerable 
surmounting of the miasma which sometimes 
settles on suburban groups under metropolitan 
influence: — “‘creative writing; arts workshop 
for the preparation of leaders of children’s 
groups in other organizations; music apprecia- 
tion, with one program of member participa- 
tion (organ, cello, violin, and piano) and one 
sponsoring of a concert by a county symphony 
orchestra; literature in the hands of a com- 
mittee to evaluate and plan a group worthy 
of AAUW standards, according to seven points 
— accessibility of materials, libraries, uni- 
versity extension courses, member wants, co- 
ordination with branch activities, leadership 
and desirable program scope.” 


Jamestown (population 42,638; 138 mem- 
bers). — Museum Round Table and survey 
looking toward the establishment of a local 
museum. 


Oneonta (population 11,731; 75 members, 
7 in the arts). — “‘ Writing, two exhibitions of 
sculpture and one of painting (demonstration 
by Suzanne Silvercruys) — the general aim to 
further local understanding of modern art.” 


Schenectady (population 87,549; 475 mem- 
bers, 260 in arts). — Excellent integration of 
study, practicum and project, — creative writ- 
ing, with two juvenile novels published, and 
the production of a handbook for about 300 
young adults coming under the program of the 
Adult Education Division of the local schools; 
study course in the technique of book re- 
viewing, with practicum outside the AAUW; 
drama study course with branch production 
of two plays which could be presented in 
individual local schools at the school’s request; 
sponsoring the Clare Tree Major plays for 
5,000 children; sponsoring for the second year 
at the request of the local museum the Greater 
Schenectady Art Exhibition; continuing par- 
ticipation in city planning. “Interest in the 
graphic arts is growing rapidly in this com- 
munity and we feel that this policy of initiating 
and carrying through a program in a field not 
yet established in the life of the locality is in 
keeping with the national program. The close 
agreement between general civic aims here 
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and the philosophy of the material issued 
from national headquarters is more than a 
coincidence.” 


Adirondack, Glens Falls (population 18,836; 
91 members, 14 in arts). — The writing group 
has written a history of the branch, 1920- 
1945, beginning with the original declaration 
of twelve “for what we can give to the cause 
of education, not what we can get out of this 
organization, we enroll ourselves as charter 
members of this branch.” Also a vocational 
guidance play about going to college, ““To Go 
or Not To Go, Is the Question.” An exhibition 
of color reproductions — Giotto to Picasso; 
exhibition of Ben Shahn canceled “for reasons 
outside the control of the branch.” 


Herkimer (population 9,617). — Exhibition, 
“Only Yesterday,” in public library. 


Buffalo (578 members, 175 in arts). — Study 
courses in drama; American folk music; ap- 
tiques; “‘movie-makers”’ (pracitcum in motion 
pictures, 30 hours); “‘Quillians,” a writing 
group with substantial sales; program in co- 
operation with the International Institute. 


Sewanhaka (Floral Park, 12,950).—Six mem- 
bers interested in writing have spent 200 hours 
on their work, of which 60 went into the 
writing, designing, and printing of 500 copies 
of their own newspaper, The Candle. This was 
regarded as a community project, since it in- 
volved a record of community participation 
and was presented to the branch as a contribu- 
tion to the tenth anniversary. All the work, 
including the rolling of the press, was done 
by the group, with the help of a technical 
advisor in printing and the use of the printing 
department of the Sewanhaka High School. 
All members have done and sold some writing, 
sometimes illustrated with their own photo- 
graphs. “We have bigger and better plans 
for next year. We have enrolled in the 
printing course of the Sewanhaka People’s 
College for 1946-47, some to study lay-out, 
make-up, and design, others to learn to oper- 
ate the linotype. We are going to work at the 
trade of publishing.” 


The psychological climate of states 
makes them different and no one state 
can stand for the national whole. The New 
York emphasis on writing is offset by 
Middlewestern interest in the drama, and 
far Western interest in assembling their 
own exhibitions — of which more later. 





